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A  LanMmark  of  Quality 


to  Women  on  a  Shopping  Tour 


Like  a  familiar  landmark  to  a  tourist,  the 
Bemberg’^  Certified  Tag  reassures  women 
on  their  shopping  tours!  They  know  it 
.  .  .  trust  it!  They  remember  it  as  the 
identifying  symbol  of  the  famous  Bem- 
berg  rayon  Triple  Sheers  in  dresses  .  .  . 
of  Bemberg  rayon  fabrics  in  gloves,  lin< 
gerie,  negligees,  blouses,  and  scarves. 

The  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  is  much 


more  than  an  identification  . . .  it’s  a  form 
of  quality  insurance  to  the  consumer.  For 
it  tells  her  that  the  rayon  fabric  it  iden¬ 
tifies  has  been  tested  and  certified  by  the 
U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for  washability  and 
serviceability. 

Ask  for  the  Tag  . .  .  use  it . .  .  feature 
it  on  all  quality-tested  Bemberg  rayon 
merchandise! 
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AMERICAN 
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Millions  of  women  know.  It’s  Lively  Wool. 
The  fact  that  this  symbol  of  Bigelow 
quality  is  known  to  so  many  consumers 
is  mighty  important  to  rug  and  carpet 
dealers. 

A  recent  survey  showed  this:  76%  of  all 
consumers  know  the  Bigelow  name.  Bige¬ 
low  has  more  consumer  recognition 
than  any  other  brand. 

The  reason?  Bigelow  advertising. 


Lots  and  lots  qf  it.  Year  in  and  year  out. 
More  consistency,  more  color  pages  .  .  . 
more  advertising  for  Bigelow. 

The  result?  When  real  selling  begins 
again,  Bigelow  dealers  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  They. . .  exclusively. .  .will  be  able 
to  promote  Lively  Wool.  And  they .  .  . 
exclusively  .  .  .  will  find  their  selling 
easier  because  Bigelow  advertising 
has  been  harder. 
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APPAREL  DELIVERIES 

. .  Retailers  protest  order-filling  out  of  season, 
begin  regional  study  of  delivery  needs. 


Retail  dissatisfaction  with 
late  deliveries  of  ready-to-wear 
orders  boiled  into  action  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ready-to-wear  Group 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  on 
September  11.  After  a  three-hour 
discussion,  among  nearly  500  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  stores  and  buying  offi¬ 
ces,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  and  vice  president  of 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  ask  authorization  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  a 
nationwide  study  of  stores’  delivery 
date  needs. 

[Such  a  study  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  September  17,  and  is  now 
under  way.  Stores  are  being 
asked  to  sp>ecify  the  delivery 
dates,  on  different  classifica¬ 
tions  of  ready-to-wear  and  on 
piece  goods,  which  will  enable 
them  to  enter  a  given  selling 
season  prof)erly  stocked.  The 
information  will  be  summar¬ 
ized  regionally,  and  w’ill  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  discussion 
with  manufacturers.] 


Mr.  Wolf  reported  to  the  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ports  from  representative  retailers. 
All  appeared  to  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  deliveries  of  seasonal 
merchandise  that  reached  them  just 
in  time  to  be  marked  down  for 
clearance.  Mr.  Wolf  held  that  re¬ 
tailers  would  be  justified  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  orders  delivered  out  of 
season;  cautioned  retailers  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  compete  with  each  other 
by  accepting  long  and  indefinite  de¬ 
livery  terms  only  prolong  the  pres¬ 
ent  critical  situation.  He  pointed 
out  to  manufacturers  that  it  is  the 
uncertainty  of  deliveries  that  forces 
retailers,  against  their  own  prefer¬ 
ence,  to  shop  for  new  resources,  and 
he  asked  for  the  coopieration  of  tex¬ 
tile  houses  to  get  fabrics  into  manu¬ 
facturers’  hands  in  time.  That,  he 
said,  would  save  more  fabric  than 
L-85. 

Gilbert  H.  Robinson,  executive 
vice  president  of  Julius  Foistman 
Corp.,  reported  that  the  woolen  in¬ 
dustry  had  already  delivered  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  per  cent  of  its  fall 
commitments— "and  this.”  he  add- 


Irwin  D.  Wolf 

“Smnewhere  between  four  weeks  and 
eight  months  it  should  be  possible  to 
strike  a  happy  medium.” 


Lew  Hahn 

should  be  your  great 


“Quality 
constant  concern  today.' 


and 
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ed,  “before  10  per  cent  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  ordered  by  retailers  for  Fall 
have  been  shipjx'd  to  the  stores.” 

"Since  the  ending  of  the  war,” 
Mr.  Robinson  continued,  “it  has 
lx.*en  possible  to  accurately  time 
seasonal  deliseries  of  fabrics  to  the 
rc'quirements  of  garment  manufac¬ 
turers  .  .  .  Deliveries  for  the  Spring 
season  of  1945  were  cut  off  at  the 
point  where  subsequent  shipments 
could  not  possibly  be  used  current¬ 
ly.  Goods  for  the  Fall  season  of 
1945  were  put  into  the  machines, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  industry 
has  had  a  commendable  delisery 
record.” 

There  is  actually,  .Mr.  Robinson 
said,  an  over-supply  of  woolen  fab¬ 
rics  in  relation  to  the  demand.  The 
surplus  consists  of  p>oorer  quality 
goods.  In  the  face  of  this  situation, 
he  contended,  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  (1)  the  continuance  of 
price  ceilings  on  woolen  textiles, 
nor  (2)  incentive  price  increases  for 
the  lower  priced  goods,  “wht're  the 
abundance  of  fabrics  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  a  glut,”  nor  (.H)  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  conservation  order 
L-85. 

Scrapping  of  the  .M.  .\.  I*,  direc¬ 
tives  has  increased  protluction  of 
men’s  wear  fabrics  to  the  point,  Mr. 


A.  J.  Osiriker 


Gilbert  H.  Robinson 


Robinson  said,  where  the  scarcity 
of  this  type  of  fabric  “has  already 
been  remedied,  or  will  be  very 
soon.”  The  only  remaining  short¬ 
age  is  in  fine  quality  women’s  wear 
goods,  representing  the  top  10  per 
cent  of  the  industry’s  production. 
Discontinuance  of  incentive  price 
increases  for  low-grade  goods  would 
end  this  shortage. 

Mr.  Robinson  gave  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  buyers  of  better  coats,  suits 
and  dresses  should  not  hesitate  to 
spend  their  full  appropriation  for 
the  coming  Spring  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  season,  provided  that  they 
can  place  the  orders  for  exactly 
what  they  want  with  resources  in 
which  they  have  confidence.  Initial 
commitments  for  volunie  and  bud¬ 
get  departments,  he  said,  should  ot 
course  be  on  a  more  con.ser\ati\e 
basis:  but  he  warned  that  retailers 
will  be  wrong  in  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  hand-to-mouth  buying 
of  the  ’30’s. 

As  to  style  trends,  Mr.  Robinson 
said  that  domination  of  the  suit  atid 
dress  markets  by  plain  smooth  fab¬ 
rics  is  coming  to  an  end.  Xoselty 
patterti  tweeds  are  liecoming  more 
important,  and  in  the  plain  fabrics, 
more  luxurious  weaves  of  the  deep- 
pile  variety.  .Another  itulication  ol 
the  luxury  trend  is  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  combination  with  wool  of  such 
fibers  as  guanaco.  camel,  alpaca, 
rabbit,  cashmere  and  angora.  He 
predicted  even  more  extensive  use 
of  color  for  Spring. 

Rayon  Production  Unbalanced 

Government  directives  which  en¬ 
courage  the  over-prcxluction  of  low 
glade  gcx)ds  were  similarly  blamed 
by  .\.  J.  Ostriker,  of  the  Duplex 
Gorp.,  for  a  shortage  of  good  rayon 
fabrics.  Only  22  million  yards  of 
first  rate  ply  yarn  fabrics  have  been 
produced  in  1946,  he  said,  as  against 
32  million  in  1945.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  what  he 
characterized  as  junk  has  increased 
from  42  to  63  million.  The  short¬ 
age  of  good  rayon  fabrics  heavily 
offsets  the  over-all  rise  in  rayon  pro¬ 
duction,  which  was  790  million 
pounds  in  1945  and  425  million 
pounds  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1946.  Rayon  tire  production  con¬ 
sumed  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1945.  Some  time  in  1947. 
with  new  rayon  plants  in  operation, 
total  production  should  rise  to 


P.  Jack  Stecker 


William  Fox 


al)out  one  Itillion  pounds,  and  tire 
demands  drop  proportionately  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  output. 

Until  then,  Mr.  Ostriker  predict¬ 
ed,  the  situation  will  continue  un- 
satisfactorv.  Demand  is  about  25 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  output,  and 
the  emphasis  on  turning  out  low- 
end  fabric  means  less  utility  from 
the  vardage  produced  and  wasteful 
use  of  the  industry’s  facilities. 

“I  look  for  no  relief,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “until  the  suspension  of  all 
government  regulations  June  30, 
1947  .  .  ,  Ibitil  then,  I  don’t  envy 
you  your  job  of  finding  serviceable 
fabrics.” 

What  Is  “Reasonable”? 

William  Fox,  president  of  Fox- 
Brownie,  Inc.,  spoke  for  the  dress 
industry.  He  thought  it  important, 
he  said,  that  delivery  conditions  be 
made  “reasonable,”  but  he  hoped 
that  retailers  did  not  mean  by  this 
a  return  to  the  four-to-eight-weeks 
delivery  and  automatic  cancellation 
terms  of  prewar.  These,  he  de¬ 
clared,  imposed  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  manufacturers  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  whole  industry  by  forcing 
“distress”  sales  to  low-markup  out¬ 
lets. 

Mr.  Wolf,  replying  to  this,  said 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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STRANGE  PLIGHT  OF  TODAY’S  BUYER 

By  Thelma  Alford,  Boylan-Pearce,  Inc. 


This  eloquent  plea*  for  a 
settlement  of  the  confused 
allotment  situation  sums  up 
the  feelings  of  the  average 
ready-to-wear  buyer.  It  was 
delivered,  impromptu,  be¬ 
fore  the  September  11  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  in  New  York. 

I’M  with  a  smaller  store  in  a 
small  city.  Our  problems  are, 
in  my  opinion,  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  larger  units, 
chiefly  because  we  are  not  in  the 
market  as  often.  Our  pleas  for  mer¬ 
chandise  have  to  be  made  by  letter, 
telephone,  and  wires. 

W’e  accepted  the  allotment  situ¬ 
ation  without  question  or  com¬ 
ment.  We  went  out  in  the  market 
and  ojjcned  up  new  accounts  wher¬ 
ever  wc  could  in  order  to  have 
enough  merchandise  to  meet  the 
demand,  which  we  all  know  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply.  After 
tramping  the  streets  day  in  and  day 
out,  going  up  and  down  on  crowd¬ 
ed  elevators,  wearing  ourselves  out 
mentally  and  physically,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  allotted 
market  trip  with  enough  merchan¬ 
dise  bought  on  paper  to  make  our 
figure  for  the  next  six  months. 
After  reaching  home  and  checking 
|)urchases,  we  found  ourselves  so 
over-bought  on  paper  that  we 
would  go  to  our  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  in 
a  small  weak  voice  give  him  our 
figures.  Then  followed  the  usual 
tliscussion; 


Mdse.  Mgr.:  “You’re  over¬ 
bought.” 

Buyer:  “Yes,  I  know,  but  I 
have  to  be,  because  I  won’t 
get  more  than  60  to  70  per 
cent.” 

Mdse.  Mgr.:  “But,  suppose  you 
do  get  it  all?” 

Buyer:  “But  we  haven’t  for 
the  past  four  to  five  years.” 

Mdse.  Mgr.:  “But  suppose  this 
season  should  be  different 
and  you  should  get  it  ail, 
then  what?” 

For  that,  I  have  no  answer,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  know  we  won’t,  but  I 
can’t  convince  him,  even  though  I 
show  him  back  orders  of  allotments. 
For  example,  I  bought  12  dresses 
from  one  manufacturer,  and,  when 
the  season  was  over,  I  had  only  re¬ 
ceived  two. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
why  can’t  we  know  just  how  much 
merchandise  we  are  going  to  get  at 
the  time  we  place  our  order? 

If  the  manufacturer  tells  us  we 
are  going  to  get  12  dresses  we  accept 
that  promise  in  good  faith.  If  he  is 
in  doubt  as  to  what  materials  he 
will  get,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  say 
to  me,  “Your  allotment  is  12  dresses, 
but  I’m  not  positive  we  will  get  the 
material  for  all  these  styles,  so  you 
will  be  safe  if  you  write  six  dresses, 
for  we  know  we  can  ship  you  six.” 
Then,  gentlemen,  I  would  know 
where  I  stood,  and  could  go  out 
and  find  six  dresses  to  replace  the 
six  he  was  fair  enough  to  tell  me 
I  wouldn’t  get. 

But  no,  I  get  back  to  the  store 


Mrs.  .Alford 

and  wait  optimistically  for  the  first 
30  to  60  days.  Nothing  comes  in. 
Then  we  start  writing,  wiring,  and 
telephoning,  and  get  the  same  old 
“pass-the-buck”  story.  The  mills 
didn’t  live  up  to  their  promise,  etc. 
So  then,  I  rush  back  to  the  market, 
start  my  tramping  around  again, 
begging  for  goods  here  and  there, 
managing  somehow  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  sell,  not  always  desirable, 
but  something. 

Deliveries  in  the  South 

I  hen  there’s  the  problem  of  de¬ 
livery  dates.  For  us  in  the  south 
it’s  even  more  serious  than  the  one 
I’ve  just  talked  about. 

For  the  past  four  years,  we  have 
been  forced  to  accept  a  completion 
date  of  November  30  on  fall  coats 
and  suits.  Ever  since  I’ve  been  in 
this  business,  we  were  through  with 
coats  and  suits  by  Thanksgiving, 
and  started  our  clearance  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  because  in  December  we 
start  selling  spring  goods.  Yet  on 
spring  coats  and  suits,  we  have  been 
forced  to  take  April  30  as  comple¬ 
tion  date,  some  few  giving  us  April 
15.  By  that  time,  we  are  well  into 
our  summer  season,  which  has 
meant  drastic  markdowns  on  new 
goods  or  else  carrying  it  over,  which 
wc  do  not  do.  Neither  can  the 
smaller  stores  afford  the  markdowns 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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►  Editor^s  Note:  Mr.  Coons  has  requested  The  Bulletin  to 
publish  the  following  statement: 

“This  speech,  parts  of  which  were  elsewhere  misquoted  or 
only  partially  quoted,  appears  to  have  caused  some  concern 
in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  future  relations  of  retailers  with 
manufacturers,  customers,  and  their  co-workers.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  consumer  goods  section 
of  our  national  economy. 

“The  writer,  wishing  to  be  entirely  constructive,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  stimulate  the  thinking  and  actions  of  retailers 
and  manufacturers  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  so  that  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  losses  of  1920,  1929  and  1937  may  be  avoided  or 
at  least  mitigated.  He  neither  advocates  nor  predicts  any 
changes  in  dealings  between  honest  manufacturers  and  hon¬ 
orable  retailers.” 


The  subject  “What  should  our 
future  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  be?”  suggests  that  changes 
are  expected  from  our  present  and 
immediate  past  policies.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  indicate  what  our  pres¬ 
ent  policies  are,  other  than  by  im¬ 
plication. 

I  certainly  will  not  attempt  to 
act  as  a  critic  of  retailing  in  general, 
or  to  indicate  that  I  personally  am 
in  disagreement  with  what  all  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  doing,  including  our 
own  company. 


Policies  proper  for  any  one  store 
are  rarely  exactly  right  for  another 
store.  Each  store  is  an  individual 
problem  and  policies  which  will 
lead  all  stores  to  success  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  cannot  be  stated  concisely  by 
anyone.  Instead,  let  us  just  recall 
some  of  our  prewar  principles. 

Open-to-Buy:  I  am  sure  each  of 
you  will  recall  that  phrase.  At  one 
time,  “open-to-buy”  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  desirable  financial  position 
for  any  retailer.  For  those  of  you 


By  ALBERT  COONS 
President,  Allied  Stores  Corp. 


who  were  not  in  this  business  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  I  should  point  out 
that  open-to-buy  figures  were  not 
always  written  in  red  ink.  There 
was  a  time  w’hen  they  were  written 
in  black  and  they  meant  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be 
spent  at  any  time  to  achieve  the 
planned  sales  and  the  desired  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  period  (usually 
one  month) . 

In  that  strange  prewar  age,  an 
overliought  retailer  thought  he  was 
in  trouble.  Usually  he  was  suffici¬ 
ently  concerned  to  take  steps  via 
sales,  M.D.’s,  or  cancellation,  to  get 
himself  open-to-buy  once  more. 
Retailers  of  that  periotl  considered 
red  Of)en-to-buy  figures  an  indica¬ 
tion  they  had  no  more  money  to 
spend. 

If  they  continued  to  buy  heedless¬ 
ly  they  thought  they  would  find 
themselves  so  overbought  that  too 
much  of  their  capital  would  be  tied 
up  in  merchandise  and  they  would 
have  no  money  to  pay  bills.  They 
might  even  become  insolvent.  Some 
of  you  may  not  recall  that  word 
“insolvent,”  but  after  all,  I  can’t 
explain  everythin^'!  Open-to-buy 
used  to  be  a  principal  merchandis¬ 
ing  tool  of  the  buyer,  the  merchan- 
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Dick  Edwards  of  J.  C.  Brif’ht  Co.,  the 
Division's  chairman,  presided. 


Part  of  the  audieme  of  more  than  350 
members  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 


disc  manager,  the  controller  anti 
management.  It  was  once  highly 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  health  of  a  department 
store.  I  point  out  these  facts  as  a 
matter  of  historical  interest. 


Outstanding  Orders:  VVe  all  know 
what  these  mean  today,  and  how 
entertainingly  high  in  dollars  they 
become  very  frequently.  There  was 
a  time  when  no  self-resf>ecting  mer¬ 
chant  would  have  outstanding  or¬ 
ders  amounting  to  more  than  half 
his  dollar  inventory.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  retailer  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  merchandise  for  which 
he  wrote  orders.  .As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  an  order  and  for  that  reason 
he  never  wrote  two  orders  for  one 
group  or  shipment  of  merchandise. 

Surprisingly,  the  average  retailer 
not  only  expected  to  get  merchan¬ 
dise  which  he  ordered,  but  he  even 
had  the  temerity  to  expect  it  at  the 
specific  time  he  told  his  supplier  it 
was  to  be  shipped.  Since  that  date 
of  shipment  was  usually  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  time  when  cus¬ 
tomers  wanted  the  merchandise, 
the  retailer  reserved  the  right  to 
cancel  the  order  if  he  did  not  re- 


D.  VV.  Michener  compares  current  conditions  with  1919  experience. 


ccive  the  merchandise  in  season 
when  he  wanted  to  sell  it.  Some  of 
you  may  wonder  how  retailers 
could  have  run  stores  according  to 
such  strange  principles.  It  was  al¬ 
most  as  if  these  people  believed  that 
a  merchandise  order  was  a  contract 
of  which  time  was  the  essence! 

Assortments  and  Unit  Control:  At 
one  time  in  the  past,  a  well-run 
store  was  considered  one  which  had 
complete  assortments  of  the  kinds 
of  gocxls  customers  wanted.  It  was 
expected  that  any  item  regularly 
carried  by  such  a  store  would  be  in 
stock  in  all  sizes  and  in  a  variety  of 
colors  at  all  times  and  not  merely 
for  the  first  day  or  two  following 
receipt  of  the  original  shipment. 
The  idea  of  a  customer’s  right  to 
get  what  she  wanted  at  all  times 
was  so  fixed  in  retailers’  minds  that 


they  would  constantly  count  and 
check  their  stocks  to  determine 
which  sizes  and  colors  had  to  be 
ordered.  The  importance  of  bal¬ 
ancing  stocks  by  size  and  color  was 
stressed  to  the  extent  that  the  retail¬ 
er  retained  for  himself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  specific  sizes, 
colors,  and  items  that  should  be 
shipped,  rather  than  delegating  the 
responsibility  to  his  manufacturer. 

Entire  systems  of  what  were  then 
known  as  unit  control  and  assort¬ 
ment  checking  lists  were  devised  to 
achieve  the  unique  objective  of  as¬ 
sortment  completeness.  Certain  re¬ 
tail  managements  even  went  to  the 
extreme  of  demanding  the  record 
before  approving  an  order.  Imagine 
wanting  to  know  why  a  buyer 
wanted  to  buv  something  rather 
than  whether  he  could  buy  itl 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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Reordering:  Closely  connected  with 
the  subject  just  covered  is  the  idea 
known  as  "reordering.”  In  the  ap¬ 
parel  field  particularly,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  the  only  way  to  build  domi¬ 
nance  and  gain  profits  was  via  the 
reorder  technique.  Although  it  is 
now  customary  to  buy  our  dresses, 
coats  and  sportswear  for  a  p>eriod  of 
six  months  ahead  (and  our  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  from  hand  to 
mouth)  the  essence  of  good  mer¬ 
chandising  once  was  to  buy  the 
dresses  and  coats  from  hand  to 
mouth,  even  though  sheets  and  pil¬ 
low  cases  might  be  bought  six 
months  ahead.  The  earmark  of  a 
good  merchant  was  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  his  sp>eed  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  a  “hot  number”  and  doing  some¬ 
thing  quickly  about  getting  it  back 
in  stock  and  promoting  it.  A  prop>er 
apparel  assortment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  was  one  that 
was  broad  in  type  and  style  and 
shallow  in  quantity.  The  entire 
idea  of  fashion  merchandising  was 
to  have  a  sampling  on  hand  at  the 
outset  of  the  season,  from  which 
the  customer  could  tell  us  the  styles 
deserving  additional  stocking  and 
promoting.  You  can  readily  sec 


how  drastically  this  concept  has 
changed. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  great 
pleasure  during  the  war  years  to  be 
able  to  buy  our  ready-to-wear  and 
other  style  merchandise  as  if  we 
were  buying  sheets  and  towels  or 
infants’  shoes.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
given  many  merchants  a  thrill  to 
realize  how  accurately  they  could 
foretell  the  intricacies  of  consumer 
demand,  and  style  merchandise  so 
expertly,  that  every  last  style  sold 
out— or  at  least  most  of  them  did.  It 
has  been  quite  pleasant  to  say  to 
ourselves,  "What’s  the  use  of  reserv¬ 
ing  any  money  for  re-orders  during 
the  season,  since  we  probably  won’t 
be  able  to  get  them  anyhow?”  How 
many  retailers  will  find  it  a  serious 
blow  to  their  pride  and  their  habits 
if  they  must  return  to  the  laborious 
process  of  first  finding  out  what  the 
consumer  wants  and  then  buying 
more  of  it,  instead  of  just  telling 
the  consumer  what  she  must  take? 

Pricelining:  For  a  great  many  years, 
when  it  was  difficult  to  make  a 
profit  in  retailing,  considerable  re¬ 
search  was  done  on  the  subject  of 
pricelines  that  might  be  considered 
normal  or  natural  or  desirable  by 


the  customer.  For  those  whose  ex¬ 
perience  in  retailing  is  limited  to 
these  OPA-conscious  times,  it  may 
be  rather  odd  to  realize  that  there 
was  a  time  when  retailers  set  their 
own  prices.  Despite  the  present  ap¬ 
pealing  simplicity  of  pricelines  su^ 
as  $5.32,  $8.30,  $4.20,  etCi,  which  are 
given  to  us  by  edict,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  time  will  come 
some  day  when  we  will  not  have  an 
OPA  to  solve  this  vexing  problem 
for  us.  When  that  time  comes,  no 
doubt  we  will  start  to  think  about 
this  question  of  pricelining.  It  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  idea  of  plan¬ 
ning  an  assortment  to  establish  cer¬ 
tain  focal  price  points  to  which  our 
stocks  of  goods  would  be  concen¬ 
trated. 

Competitive  Pricing  has  been  al¬ 
most  completely  overlooked  in  these 
years  of  a  sellers’  market.  When 
merchandise  fails  to  flow  freely  from 
our  shelves  in  the  buyers’  market  to 
come,  once  again  retailers  will  have 
to  make  sure  that  their  prices  are 
competitive  with  all  distributors, 
even  if  certain  original  markups 
have  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  their  future  success  and  survival. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


The  Parallel  with  the  Last  Postwar  Period 


When  D.  W.  Michener  delivered,  at  the 
Smaller  Store  meeting,  the  address  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  opposite  page,  he  repeatedly 
cautioned  his  cncdience  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  events  of  the  coming  months  must 
inevitably  follow  the  pattern  of  1919-1920. 
But  upon  questioning  from  the  floor  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  developments  up  to  this  time  have 
shown  such  a  similarity. 

A.  L.  Kirschbaum,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
raised  the  question  of  the  recent  stock  market 
reaction,  arui  Mr.  Michener  said: 

“In  the  1919-1920  period,  the  stock  market 
broke  exactly  12  months  after  the  Armistice. 
This  time  it  has  broken  exactly  12  months 
after  V-J  month.  The  comparison  may  or 
may  not  be  significant,  but  it  does  fit  in  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  1919-1920  pattern.** 

A.  L.  Carter,  of  Carter  Bros.,  Indianapolis, 
asked  if  foreign  business  conditions  also  con¬ 
formed  to  the  last  postwar  experience,  and 
Mr.  Michener  responded: 

“Our  export  and  import  trade  is  running 
according  to  the  same  pattern.  We  had  that 


gigantic  upward  surge  of  exports  after  the 
Icut  war;  we  have  excwtly  the  same  thing  to¬ 
day.  We  are  getting  it  by  extending  loans 
abroad,  and  again  it  is  an  unsound  way  to 
get  foreign  trade.’* 

Lester  Lesch,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and 
Howard  S.  Cans,  of  New  York,  questioned 
the  long-run  significance  of  the  similarities 
already  developed  in  the  economic  pattern. 
Mr.  Cans  held  that  whereas  the  18  months 
of  boom  before  the  price  break  of  1920  was 
simply  the  period  required  to  use  up  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  consumer  cash,  the  current  sittuUion 
is  basically  different.  There  exists  today,  he 
pointed  out,  not  merely  excess  cash  but  a  real 
and  serious  shortage  of  much  needed  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  Any  forecast  of  the  future,  he 
said,  would  have  to  take  into  account  the 
time  needed  to  satisfy  this  pent-up  demand. 

Mr.  Michener  agreed  that  this  was  the 
logical  view  of  the  situation.  He  stuck  to  the 
point,  however,  that  consumers  did  stop 
buying  after  the  last  war  while  their  purchas¬ 
ing  power  was  still  high. 
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Will  1947  Be  Another  1920? 

By  D.  W.  Michener, 

Associate  Research  Director,  Chase  National  Bank 


For  some  five  years,  the  ntajoi 
question  before  our  economy 
has  been.  “How  much  can  be 
produced?”  The  puKlucer  got 
most  of  the  attention;  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  consumer  goods 
were  almost  taken  lor  granted.  1 
am  consinced  that,  before  long,  the 
big  question  will  be.  “How  miuh 
can  be  sold?” 

If  this  conclusion  is  (orrec  t.  ii 
will  mean  a  change  j)1  great  im¬ 
portance. 

The  Second  World  War  had  two 
major  effects  on  the  position  of  tlie 
retailer.  In  the  first  place,  it  greatly 
expanded  the  ability  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  community  to  buy  the  goods 
which  the  retailer  had  to  offer,  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  reduced  the 
amount  of  goods  available  for  pur¬ 
chase.  The  expansion  of  ability  to 
purchase  came  about  largely  as  a 
result  of  Government  lx)rrowing 
from  the  commercial  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  When  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  borrows  from  the  commercial 
banking  system,  its  bonds  become 
the  assets  of  the  banks,  and  new 
deposits  of  similar  amount  come  in¬ 
to  being.  Wartime  expenditures 
caused  a  great  acceleration  in  the 
rate  of  advance,  so  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  is  approximately  .S103 
billion. 

Purchasing  Power  Tripled 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  advance 
in  Government  borrowing  from  the 
commercial  hank'ing  system,  we 
have  had  the  increase  of  liquid  as¬ 
sets  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
total  of  these  assets  in  1937  was 
about  $65  billion.  At  the  time  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  these 
liquid  assets  totaled  something  like 
$85  billion.  Since  then,  the  total 
has  expanded  to  about  $227  billion 
at  the  present  time.  Notice  that  the 
increase  from  1937  to  the  present 
was  about  300  per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  influence  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  This  was  greatly  reduced 
during  the  war.  The  total  never 
got  much  below  $5  billion.  The 
present  total  is  nearly  $8  billion. 
This  consumer  credit  outstanding 


has  had  the  same  effect,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  retail  sales,  as  ad¬ 
ditional  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Present  Production  Equals  ’41 

Then  let  us  notice  the  second 
major  effect  of  the  Second  World 
War  on  the  p)osition  of  the  retailer, 
that  is,  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  asailable  consumer  goods.  The 
total  volume  of  goods  produced  in¬ 
creased  to  a  new  high  point  during 
the  war,  but  the  actual  amount 
available  for  consumer  purchases 
was  probably  less  than  in  former 
years. 

Immediately  following  the  end  of 
the  war  came  the  most  pronounced 
decline  in  business  activity  which 
the  country  has  ever  experienced. 
In  contrast  with  a  wartime  peak  ol 
247  (1935-39  =  100)  the  index  fell 
to  152  in  February,  1946.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  decline,  production  was  re¬ 
directed  into  the  output  of  consum¬ 
er  gtxxis,  and  the  current  level  of 
the  production  of  these  goods  is 
now  not  far  different  from  that  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Relatively  short  supplies  and 
greatly  expanded  purchasing  power 
have  given  us  the  strong  upward 
pressure  on  prices  which  we  have 
experienced  since  1941.  However, 
the  advance  during  the  Second 
World  War  was  not  as  great  as 
that  of  earlier  wartime  periods. 
This  was  due  to  various  causes, 
among  them  being  the  fact  that  this 
price  index  is  made  up  of  “official” 
prices,  not  including  black  market 
prices.  Also,  many  goods  were  not 
available  during  the  war,  and  thus 
no  price  changes  were  recorded. 
Other  goods  were  rationed  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  at  least,  the  attempts  of 
the  OP.A  to  control  prices  were,  in 
some  degree,  successful. 

Since  the  war,  while  we  have  been 
calling  upon  the  producer  to  pro¬ 
duce  extraordinary  amounts  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  he  has  been  plagued 
by  problems  of  cost,  problems  of 
shortages  of  materials,  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  price  maladjustments. 
Goods  which  could  be  produced 


A  perfect  parallel  is  not 
suggested.  But  inventory 
and  buying  trends  now  are 
repeating  the  1919  pattern. 

A  rapid  change,  like  that  of 
1920,  in  consumer  psychol¬ 
ogy,  would  cause  a  general 
decline  in  prices  before 
the  occurrence  of  any  drop 
in  purchasing  power. 

were  eagerly  taken  by  merchants 
and  easily  sold  by  them  to  consum¬ 
ers. 

Under  these  circumstances  retail¬ 
ing  has  followed  procedures  in 
keeping  with  the  times.  It  has  had 
to  place  great  emphasis  upon  the 
securing  of  merchandise.  Buying 
liecame  largely  a  process  of  “getting 
whatever  you  can,  when  and  where 
you  can.”  Quality  standards  had 
to  be  reduced.  The  gradual  upward 
trend  in  prices  has  placed  a  premi¬ 
um  on  carrying  larger  and  larger 
stocks  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
price  appreciation.  Hand-to-mouth 
buying  practices  had,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  given  up  because  local  dealers 
were  unable  to  carry  stocks.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  relative  ease  in  selling 
goods,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
neglect  the  training  of  sales  forces 
for  skilled,  personalized  selling. 

Competitive  Selling  Near 

If  retailers  make  mistakes  during 
the  next  few  months  and  years,  they 
probably  will  make  them  by  allow¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  these  practices 
to  continue  after  the  situation 
changes.  For  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  selling  will 
be  a  less  easy  process,  when  30-50 
per  cent  increases  in  monthly  sales 
over  the  figures  of  a  year  earlier 
will  not  be  common,  when  consum¬ 
er  preferences  will  have  to  be 
watched  more  closely,  and  when 
competition  to  get  the  consumer’s 
dollar  will  be  more  severe. 

Insofar  as  the  volume  of  credit 
and  related  purchasing  power  are 
concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that 
appreciable  reduction  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future.  It  seems 
likely  that  liquid  funds  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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The  Editorial -Advertisement  in  Ri 


GEORGIA  BUILDS 

AND  OUR  UNIVERSITIES  TRAIN  OUR  OWN  SKILLED  LEADERS! 


ScinUifk  rorarrh  (ar  buMOCMal  Georjya  Tccli!  Agriroltural 
iiiyimiti  for  Geargia’a  greatest  imliulnr  at  Altrahaai  BaW-_ 
wk!  Artaai  rlassreoia  ea|wciaace  ioe  graduates  ol  laochera' 
rotlegca — so  that  Geargiaiu  may  ba  bert  fitted  for  ibair  jobti 


lowers,  doctor*.  studeaU  of  tbcology — all  ibe  graduate*  of 
Eatory  ;  Great  artists  liestincd  to  bring  recognition,  from  the 
rUiimiTm  of  our  I'niversily!  JoumalUl*  a««l  business  men— 
trained  in  tieurgia  for  tlie  job*  required  of  tiiem! 


No  longer  need  Georgia  look  onteide  for  her  leader*— Imlay 
we  bare  begun  the  jab  of  training  our  own!  Today  we  draw 
■tudeato  from  far  and  near  to  our  own  eeatersof  learning — in 
ndbearaed-  recogailion  of  the  progress  we  have  awde! 


As  another  year  saw  ttedeats  returning,  we  salute  oar  (’.olteges 
and  L’nivcrsitieel  Wilbia  Ibeat,  there  is  a  job  begun!  Through 
their  trarbers  it  will  be  carried  on!  With  our  support  H  must 
pttqjress-  so  that  Georgia's  futurr  may  be  gnidcrl  by  her  own! 


A  GEORGIA  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1867...  RICH5 

The  Monday  morning  ads  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  are  a  tradition.  This  one,  dated 
September  9,  salutes  the  State's  colleges  and  universities  as  the  fall  semester  opens. 


1NSTI  rUTION.AL  advert 
had  its  inception  at  Ri(i' 
June  of  1935.  I  he  niedius; 
The  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
lion  the  “break”  page;  the  j 
■Monday  morning. 

The  editorial-type  ad  in 
.Moiulay  morning  Constitution 
liecome  a  tradition  —  not  ig 
with  Rich’s  and  the  Constitu 
hut  more  importantly,  with 
public. 

To  rate  this  space  the  ' 
must  be  broad  in  interest  and 
structive  in  purpose.  Allocain 
the  space  is  a  matter  of  keen 
cern  to  the  executive  office,  u 
reejuests  from  outside  interts 
thoughtfully  screened.  Ovet 
vears,  the  subject  matter  has 
widely  diversified. 

Some  of  the  Ix'si  of  the  ads 
prepared  for  the  various  home: 
campaigns  of  wartime.  Perhai-i 
most  widely  praised  was  a  lull 
ad  which  the  store  devoted 
February  19,  1945,'  to  a  niessa, 
behalf  of  the  National  Confri 
of  Christians  and  jews  in  tts 
tion  of  Brotherhood  AV’eek. 

Since  last  Spring  many  ol 
Monday  morning  editorials 
been  based  on  the  theme,  “(lo 
Builds.”  This  series  was  inin 
with  a  National  ArchitectunK 
petition  calling  for  a  design: 
small  house  to  arc  oinraod:: 
Georgia  family  of  four.  The> 
theme,  “Georgia  Builds,"  has: 
used  repeatedly,  with  Vitriati  - 
the  follow-through.  Beginning 
Rich’s  Fall  Style  Show  for  H 
which  opened  .September  25. 
theme  was  scheduled  to  cha™ 
“Georgia  Lives,”  and  a  nuinl^c 
ads  w'ill  he  keyed  accordingh 
Synchronized  with  Atlanta* 
community-wide  and  state-wii 
jor  movements,  these  weekh 
page  editorials  have  proved 
soundness  of  Rich’s  polics'  tl‘' 
more  than  1 1  years. 

Broadening  the  program 
than  a  year  ago.  Rich’s  lautt 
new  series  of  cditorial-typ 
utilizing  16  additional  newv 
published  in  strategic 
throughout  Georgia,  and  lat‘ 
lowed  this  with  a  second  sew 
based  on  “Georgia  Products 
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ilic  Relations  Program 


ici  on  “Georgia  Industries.” 
kirs.  Willard  C.  Patterson,  Rkh’s 
fitorof  public  relations,  says: 
Fundamentally  the  editorial-in- 
uiional  messages  serve  tt)  tell 
Lirgiaiis  more  about  Georgia  as 
integral  part  of  the  nation.  The 
.Jt  is  a  Ix'ttei  informed  public 
jiion.  a  growing  pride  of  achievc- 
ni  on  the  part  t)f  native  (ieorgi- 
i  and  adopted  (ieorgians. 

Fci  Rich’s  the  result  is  increas¬ 


ing  prestige  —  recognition  on  the 
part  ol  an  alert  reading  public  of 
the  fact  that  Rich's  is  more  than  a 
department  store:  it  has  betoine  an 
institution.  Atlanta-born.  Atlanta- 
ouned,  .Atlanta-managed,  it  has 
grown  with  the  community  lor  al¬ 
most  HO  years:  aiul  from  the  first 
has  l)een  retogiii/c-d  tor  constructive 
(ommunity  leadership.  Its  jxople 
not  only  are  good  merchants,  but 
sound  citizens.” 


Above,  one  of  the  series  on  Ceorgia's  hulustries,  ivhUh  off- 
fteared  in  16  Georgia  newspapers.  Reloiv,  three  ads  of  the 
companion  series,  devoted  to  Georgia's  products. 


The  theme  of  this  ad  is  tolerarue. 


The  Place  of  Retailing  in  Distribution 

By  Gordon  K.  Creighton, 

Assistant  General  Manager,  NRDGA 


The  retailer’s  purchasing  is 
an  interpretation  of  consumer 
wants.  He  signals  back  to  the 
producer  the  information  that 
is  needed  to  keep  production 
in  the  proper  channels. 

WHEN  the  retail  customer 
IkmuIs  over  the  drinking 
fountain  in  a  store,  she  ob¬ 
tains  the  end-protluct  of  a  great  hy¬ 
draulic  engineering  organization. 
\N’e  call  that  organization  the  City 
Water  Works. 

When  she  buys  a  spool  of  thread 
or  a  refrigerator  in  the  same  store, 
she  again  is  receiving  the  end-prod¬ 
uct  of  a  tremendously  diverse  or¬ 
ganization.  We  call  it  our  economic 
system. 

Between  the  original  sources  of 
fresh  water  anti  the  water-consum¬ 
ing  public,  lies  an  intricate  network 
of  reservoirs,  supply  lines  and  pipes. 
But  to  the  person  who  w'ants  to  use 
that  water,  the  end-result  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  it  was  for  the  Indiati  in  the 
forest. 

Now.  the  total  protlnct  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  manufacturing  consumer 
gtMuls  tnay  be  likened  to  our  water 
supply  systems.  They  too  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  multitude. 
But  in  the  factories  of  the  makers, 
or  in  the  warehouses  of  intermedi¬ 
ate  distributors  such  as  wholesalers 
and  jobbers,  they  are  as  remote  from 
their  ultimate  possessor  as  the  water 
is  in  its  reservoir— and  as  inaccessi¬ 
ble.  The  consumer  has  no  way  of 
finding  them.  There  they  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  vast  and  \ariegated 
stocks  of  food,  clothing,  homefur- 
nishings  and  household  necessities, 
drugs,  what  not,  and  on  the  other 
the  millions  who  need  them  and 
to  whom  they  must  be  conveved. 

riiese  mountains  of  desirable 
merchandise  must  be  separated  in¬ 
to  stocks  appropriate  to  the  taste- 
requirements  and  the  budget-limi¬ 
tations  of  the  many  publics  making 
up  each  of  our  3,164  communities 
with  populations  of  2,.'>00  and  over 
(U.  S.  Census  of  Business  19.39) . 


Who  can  be  trusted  to  undertake 
such  a  monumental  task?  In  elfect, 
it  means  distributing  more  than  ."iO 
billion  dollars  worth  of  gtmds  an¬ 
nually  over  almost  3,500  communi¬ 
ties  in  such  proj>ortions  and  assort¬ 
ments  that  the  needs  of  140  million 
people  will  be  fairly  and  adetpiate- 
ly  met.  .\nd  this  must  be  done  in 
an  operation  which  will  return  a 
living  profit  to  those  so  distributing 
it.  .\t  the  least,  it  must  not  mean  a 
loss— not  if  the  public  is  to  be  served 
as  it  wants  to  be  served,  as  it  ought 
to  be  ser\ed. 

If  production  could  borrow 
Superman  from  the  comics,  distri¬ 
bution  would  be  a  simple  matter  of 
opening  manufacturers’  outlets  in 
all  communities  and  semling  to 
them,  at  just  the  right  time,  the 
right  assortments  of  merchandise 
items  at  the  right  prices.  But  there 
is  no  such  master-mind  whose  in¬ 
stinctive  knowledge  would  enable 
him  to  foresee  and  anticipate  the 
varying  requirements  of  all  our 
social  strata.  .\s  between  the  forces 
of  Supi)ly  and  nemand  in  normal 
tin:es.  it  is  Drnuind  which  dictates 
what  Supply  shall  hriue;  forth  and 
offer  to  the  puhli<  with  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  success. 

Demand  Returns  to  Power 

In  the  times  of  artificial  scarcitv 
which  invariablv  actompany  great 
wars,  and  follow  them  for  a  limited 
time,  necessity  creates  the  illusion 
of  Demand  conforming  to  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  Supply.  But.  in  America 
at  least,  this  is  only  because  one  cus¬ 
tomer,  I’ncle  Sam,  has  a  priority 
in  wartime  which  overrides  the 
wants  of  all  other  customers  en 
masse.  There  is  no  reversal  of  the 
law,  merely  a  temporary  sus|iension 
of  it  as  far  as  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  mirage  which 
the  far-sighted  producer  will  rub 
out  of  his  eyes  as  tpiickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Once  again  he  will  seek  out 
and  be  guided  by  the  old  familiar 
blueprints  of  w'hat  the  customers 
want. 

riiese  blueprints  are  the  orders 
of  the  retailers— their  initial  orders, 
their  reorders  and  repeated  reord¬ 


ers.  and  quite  as  iiiqiortant  as 
either,  their  final  failure  to  reorder 
any  longer.  For  these,  in  the  pro¬ 
ducer's  l)ook.  are  the  criteria  of  de¬ 
mand,  the  yaidstitks  which  say,  for 
his  guidance  in  manufacturing, 
“thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther.’’ 

The  svstem  ol  letail  ilistribution 
was  comprised  of  1,779.355  stores 
and  establishments  of  one  kind  oi 
another  in  1939.  That  there  are 
now  or  soon  will  be  two  million  re¬ 
tail  establishments  seems  obvious. 
Every  one  of  these  enterprises  is  at 
least  one  tiny  finger  which  our 
economyas-a-whole  lays  iqjon  the 
pulse  of  a  particidar  demand.  In 
the  complex  entities  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  supermarkets, 
many  such  fingers  take  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  many  such  demands. 

Retailers  Interpret  Demand 

.\nd  it  is  precisely  because  of  Itis 
continuous  contact  with  the  ton 
sinner  that  the  individual  retailei 
is  best-fitted  among  all  the  trades¬ 
men  in  the  whole  field  of  prodm 
tion  and  distribution  to  turn 
around  and  say  to  the  produceis 
and  the  larger  distributors,  “this  is 
what  the  i  ustomer  wants.”  .\u(l 
when  the  retailer  speaks  thus.  In 
speaks  with  authority  beiause  of  his 
middle  role,  the  role  in  which  he 
stands  with  one  hand  on  the  conn 
ter  alongside  those  of  his  custo'.ii 
ers  while  his  othet  hand  is  reaching 
back  into  the  markets  of  his  sup 
pliers  for  the  things  they  want. 

The  apparent  exceptions,  siuh 
as  the  mail-order  houses,  the  chain- 
store  systems,  and  independent  re 
tailers  organi/ed  for  central  buying, 
all  of  whom  do  very  tonsiderable 
(piantitv  buying  in  advance,  actual- 
Iv  prove  the  rule.  For  these  organi¬ 
zations  are  retailers.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  theii  operations,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  mail-order  houses,  theii 
latalogue  promotions,  follow  buy¬ 
ing  patterns  which  began  vears  ago 
at  very  much  lower  volume  levels. 
Fheir  expansion  at  all  stages  has 
kept  in  step  with  their  i  xperience. 
It  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Sell’  York  shoivrootns  of  James  Lees  &  Sons  Co.  One  of  the  many  gooW  neiv  ruf>  racks  designed  by  manufacturers 
is  shoivn.  Suth  sfmciousness  may  he  out  of  the  question  for  retailers,  hut  the  untluttered  modern  effect  can  be  copied. 


Floor  Coverings  Review 

A  quarterly  summary  of  news  and  trends  for  merchandisers 


CARPE'l'  men  lacc  tlic  lu^h- 
deinand  wiiucr  selling  peritKi 
with  w<H)l  stocks  of  which  it 
can  still  only  he  said  that  allotments 
are  being  met.  Deliveries  were  re- 
l>orted  somewhat  erratic  last  month, 
but  the  industry  is  satisfied  that  with 
summer  shutdowns  well  behind  it, 
the  gently  increasing  rate  of  prcKfuc- 
tion  will  make  itself  felt  more  and 
more. 

.Manufacturers  have  been  unani¬ 
mous  all  this  year  in  ascribing  their 
failure  to  meet  production  goals  to 
a  shortage  of  labor.  September 
lirought  several  rejiorts  of  genuine 
improvement  in  the  labor  supply. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  faster 
jiroduction  achieved  by  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  has  encouraged  the  large 


mills  to  renew  their  earlier  predic¬ 
tions  that  they  will  have  re-estab¬ 
lished  their  1941  rate  of  production 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

.\o  major  mill  rejxirts  production 
difficulties  due  to  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials.  In  this  their  situation  is 
much  brighter  than  that  of  heavy 
gcxKl  producers  who  are  stalled  for 
lack  of  steel  and  other  components. 
Neither  is  the  carpet  industry  in  the 
potentially  disastrous  (rosition  of  ac- 
ciinudating  large  inventories  of 
half-linished  gcKxls. 

However,  a  real  problem  exists 
in  the  industry’s  much  higher  costs. 
The  improvement  in  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  has  lieen  purchased  by  in¬ 
creased  wages.  Cotton  yarn  prices 
have  gone  up  sharply.  Rug  wool 


prices  reflect  a  world-wide  inflation, 
and  the  fine  wools  can  bring  higher 
prices  elsewhere  than  a  price-con¬ 
trolled  .\merican  industry  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay,  once  its  present  stocks 
are  exhausted.  Importers  of  rug 
wtK)ls  are  awaiting  ()P.\  action 
which  will  raise  their  ceilings.  This 
action  will  presumably  make  more 
w(M)ls  available  but  will  be  of  little 
help  to  the  manufacturers  unless  a 
similar  action  is  taken  on  the 
finished  product. 

The  Industrial  .Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  wtx)l  floorcoverings  group 
has  made  no  application  for  price 
relief  and  has  not,  so  far,  come  to 
any  decision  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  While  no  industry  spokes¬ 
man  would  say  so,  it  is  jx>ssible  to 
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guess  that  these  manufacturers  wish 
to  retain  the  added  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  they  have  won  by  the  recent 
rise  in  cotton  rug  prices. 

N«ws  Outlook  for  January 

A  seller’s  market,  with  concentra¬ 
tion  on  order-filling  and  production 
efficiency,  is  not  one  in  which  major 
style  changes  are  likely  to  occur. 
This  is  entirely  true  of  the  floor- 
coverings  market  today,  and  will 
quite  certainly  be  true  when  the  offi¬ 
cial  1947  openings  take  place  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  on  January 
6,  The  only  news  anybody  is  much 
interested  in  hearing  during  this 
period  is  of  increased  allotments. 

Nevertheless,  the  technical,  re¬ 
search  and  style  people  are  busy. 
Some  technical  improvements  are 
due  for  announcement.  New  dis¬ 
play  rooms  will  continue  to  present 
carefully  tested  ideas  in  fixtures  and 
lighting,  all  of  them  useful  guides  to 
department  modernization.  Prod¬ 
uct  designs  pile  up— on  paper.  They 
will  appear  when  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  begins  again. 

Bokneod  Stocks  in  1947 

Retail  stores  are  trying  to  balance 
the  acceptance  for  large  cotton  rugs 
against  the  f>ossibiIity  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  wool  stocks  in  the  near  future. 
They  find  that  some  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Many  style-minded  customers  want 
room-size  cotton  rugs,  but  many 
ethers  have  been  taking  them  as  a 
substitute.  The  recent  increase  in 
cotton  prices  cuts  away  a  large  part 
of  the  economy  appeal.  In  addition, 
many  stores,  to  stir  up  a  little  ex¬ 
citement,  have  run  ad  promotions 
when  they  received  a  respectable 
shipment  of  broadloom.  As  a  test 
of  consumer  demand  this  practice  is 
overwhelmingly  successful,  usually 
cleaning  out  the  advertised  stock  in 
one  day.  It  also  reinforces  the  con¬ 
sumer  expectation  that  wool  floor- 
coverings  will  soon  be  plentiful,  and 
may  be  expected  to  foster  much 
more  selectivity  as  to  type,  stvle  and 
color.  Since  production  prospects 
amply  justify  this  consumer  atti¬ 
tude,  it  seems  likely  that  many  buy¬ 
ers  will  attempt  to  reorder  cotton 
rugs  on  a  basis  nearer  the  normal 
prof>ortion  of  customer  demand. 
Like  every  other  buyer  in  the  store, 
rug  buyers  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  entering  1947  with  unbalanced 
stocks. 


Backless  display  window  is  a  feature  of  the  Lees  showroom  in  Chicago.  Like 
other  major  manufacturer  showrooms  which  have  been  shown  in  these  pages, 
the  Lees  setup  off^s  many  suggestions  for  retailers. 


Meanwhile,  the  cotton  rug  manu¬ 
facturers  intend  to  petition  OPA  for 
decontrol,  on  the  contention  that 
their  product  is  plentiful. 

Rug  Woar  and  Cloaning 

An  inter-industry  research  proj¬ 
ect  is  being  considered  by  the  Vacu¬ 
um  Cleaner  Manufacturers  ,\ssocia- 
tion  and  the  Institute  of  Carpet 
Manufacturers.  This  is  the  result 
of  suggestions  made  by  A.  Griffin 
.\shcroft,  chairman  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Committee  of  the  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute  and  director  of  research  for 
.\lexander  Smith,  who  spoke  before 
a  meeting  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
makers  last  month. 

After  sketching  the  trend  of  the 
past  20  years  from  the  smooth, 
dense-pile  type  of  carpet  to  today’s 
looser,  rougher  textured  surfaces, 
Mr.  .Ashcroft  asked: 

“Will  the  vacuum  cleaner  of  yes¬ 
terday  do  as  effective  a  cleaning  job 
on  these  rougher  types  as  it  did  on 
the  smooth  surface  rugs  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed?  Is  more 
suction  required?  Is  more  agitation 
needed?  Will  lint  and  clinging  ma¬ 
terials  be  more  difficult  to  remove 
on  these  rougher  surface  construc¬ 
tions? 

“.Are  rug  pads  a  factor  in  soil  re¬ 
moval?  More  of  them  are  being  sold 


than  in  the  past.  Is  the  changing 
character  of  the  backs  of  rugs  of 
serious  import  in  vacuum  cleaning, 
because  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
and  more  air  impervious  size  on  the 
backs?  Cotton  pile  rugs  were  sold  in 
increasing  amount  during  the  war 
period.  What  is  the  relation  of 
vacuum  cleaning  to  cotton  pile  in 
comparison  with  wool  pile?  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  soiling  due  to  materials 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing  may  be  more  severe  with  cotton 
and  synthetic  fibers  and  thus  the 
use  of  air  suction  as  a  cleaning  meth¬ 
od  is  minimized. 

“This  increase  in  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  sticky  soil  has  been 
accelerated  also  by  the  increasing 
use  of  light  colors  in  all  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  Will  this  create  a  need  for 
other  than  mechanical  methods  of 
soil  removal? 

“Does  the  vacuum  cleaner  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  dulling  of  carpet 
colors?  I  know  some  I  tested  in  1937 
definitely  rubbed  off  metallic  oxide 
on  the  carpets.  Does  the  vacuum 
cleaner  increase  or  decrease  crush¬ 
ing  and  shading  of  carpets?  Does 
the  deeply  imbedded  soil  affect  the 
wear  actually  or  is  this  just  sales 
talk?  Perhaps  the  wear  is  helped  by 
the  soil,  rather  than  reduced. 

“Original  fiber  shedding  of  new 
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This  inew  of  the  Chicago  shoivroom  shows  the  lighting  layout  in  detail.  Use 
of  a  smartly  costumed  mannequin  in  one  pillar  display  suggests  the  up-to-date 
fashion  approach  irtrug  selling. 


Daylight  display  in  the  Lees  New  York 
space.  Plants  contribute  a  lot  to  the 
modem  look. 


I 


1 


I 

I 

I 

1 
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rugs  is  a  consumer  reaction  prob¬ 
lem.  Do  some  vacuum  cleaners  re¬ 
duce  unfavorable  responses  while 
others  increase  them?  At  what  level 
of  construction  bind  is  fiber  re¬ 
moved  by  vacuum  cleaners? 

“The  floor  covering  manufactur¬ 
er  is  very  much  interested  in  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  vacuum  cleaner  manu¬ 
facturer  is  going  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lef  of  surface  cleaning  and  the 
removal  of  dulling  soil  which  is 
not  now  removed  by  vacuum  clean¬ 
ing.  In  our  opinion  this  is  a  very 
important  consumer  want  and 
would  contribute  to  the  use  of  more 
wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  conse¬ 
quent  need  for  more  and  better 
vacuum  cleaners.” 

B.H.F.  1947 

If  present  plans  go  through,  the 
Home  Furnishings  Style  Council, 
created  to  carry  out  the  li.  H.  F.  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  more  active  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Carpet  Institute, 
originator  of  the  li.  H.  F.  program, 
has  so  far  carried  on  practically  all 
the  educational  and  promotional 
work  involved.  .Arthur  H.  Mohr- 
husen,  general  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  Devoe  &  Reynolds  Co.,  was 
named  chairman  of  an  interim  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Council 
at  a  meeting  held  on  September  26, 
and  will  soon  announce  future  or¬ 


ganization  plans. 

li.  H.  F.  promotion  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  next  year  will  concentrate  on 
the  projjer  buying  and  care  of  car¬ 
pets.  Manuals  and  films  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  schools.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Clinics  for  retailers  will  likewise 
grow  more  specific,  getting  down  to 


details  on  the  preparation  of  good 
display  and  good  advertising.  The 
whole  1947  campaign,  supported  by 
heavy  consumer  advertising  on  the 
part  of  the  floor  coverings  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  have  the  aim  of  making 
B.  H.  F.  as  familiar  a  slogan  to  cus¬ 
tomers  as  it  now  is  to  retailers. 


This  view  from  the  outside  shows  how  the  whole  expanse  of  showroom  becomes 
a  display.  The  wall  display  is  casually  effective. 
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Retail  Shopping  Center  Deluxe 


Architect’s  model  of  the  projected  North  Shore  Shopping  ('.enter  showing  roof 
parking  areas  which  in  the  completed  form  are  to  be  double-tiered  and  covered. 
Odd-shaped  white  building  in  center  represents  a  large  department  store.  Office 
buildings  are  at  the  extreme  left,  theatre  and  restaurant  at  the  right,  near 
flagpole.  Bus  terminal  and  truck  loading  platform  are  to  be  located  beneath 
the  parking  areas  shown  on  'the  upper  section  of  the  model.  (Lester  C.  Tich\.) 


.  .  .  Not  a  hodgepodge  of  scattered 
stores  but  a  single  architectural 
unit  housing  all  forms  of  retail 
trade  virtually  under  the  one  roof. 

ON  a  site  only  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  now-deserted  New 
York  World’s  Fair  grounds 
in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  where  a 
few  years  ago  a  preview  was  held  of 
“The  WYtrld  of  Tomorrow’’,  con¬ 
struction  will  start  s(M)n  on  a  mam¬ 
moth  retail  shopping  center  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  which  promise  to  dwarl 
some  of  the  fondest  dreams  of  the 
designers  of  that  other  “world”. 
Preliminary  plans  have  been  re¬ 
leased  by  architect  Lester  C.  I'ichy 
showing  the  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  design  which  will  be  em- 
jjloyed  to  assure  the  retail  shopper 
the  ultimate  in  convenience  and 
coiidort,  even  to  providing  air-(*r)n- 
ditioned  sidewalks. 

The  location  chosen  is  a  liighlv 
congested  one  in  the  matter  of  trade 
and  traffic  and  complete  with  a  bad 
automobile  and  truck  parking 
|)roblem.  It  is  a  junction  |X)int  for 
city  subway  lines,  railroad  ami  in- 
terurban  bus  lines,  and  each  of  these 
arteries  while  helping  to  assure  a 
tremendous  volume  of  shoppers 
jjosed  its  individual  problem  to  the 
final  design  of  the  center.*  These 
conditions  have  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
cision  to  completely  rebuild  the 
whole  20  acre  plot.  Overhead  park¬ 
ing  areas  will  accommodate  ap¬ 
proximately  2,800  cars  with  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  an  increase  in  total 
capacity  to  5,000  if  necessary.  As 
now  proposed  the  parking  facilities 
Avould  consist  of  two  broad  roof 
areas,  double-tiered  and  covered, 
having  five  points  of  entry  to  make 
them  easily  accessible  from  any 
angle  of  approach. 

Receiving  and  Distribution 

In  so  compact  a  trading  area  the 
trucking  problem  would  ordinarily 
present  serious  difficulties,  but  this 
threat  too  has  been  met  successfully. 
.\11  receiving  and  distribution  of 
goods  is  to  be  done  indoors  with 
trucks  entering  an  underground 
ramp  leading  to  a  large  loading  and 
unloading  platform  on  the  sub-base¬ 
ment  level.  The  size  of  the  profxised 


platform  and  the  length  of  the 
ramp  is  designed  to  make  street 
parking  for  trucks  unnecessary.  Re¬ 
location  of  the  bus  terminal  in  larg¬ 
er  and  more  convenient  (|uarters  is 
contemplated  with  an  eye  to  provid¬ 
ing  uninterrupted  service.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  movement  of  pedestrian 
traffic  a  horizontal  escalator,  bettei 
known  as  a  moving  sidewalk,  will 
run  from  the  mezzanine  level  of  the 
subway  terminal  through  the  base¬ 
ment  levels  of  the  various  stores. 
.\s  a  final  item  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  scheme  the  air  rights  have  been 
purchased  to  permit  enclosure  of 
that  section  of  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  Avhich  bisects  the  property— 
this  more  of  a  move  to  preserve  civic 
beauty  than  to  ease  the  traffic  situa¬ 
tion. 

Stores  and  Services 

Hub  of  the  center’s  retail  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  a  large  department  store 
having  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  the 
main  thoroughfare.  Surrounding 
this  store  will  be  the  specialty  shops, 
markets  and  smaller  retail  establish¬ 
ments. 

.\  novel  bit  of  department  store 
layout  will  have  cars  from  the 
primary  parking  area  entrance  as¬ 
cending  a  ramp  and  swinging 
through  the  second  fitxtr  of  the  store 
before  choice  is  made  of  the  five 


a\ailable  areas,  each  accessible 
without  crossing  any  street  level 
traffic.  Plans  call  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  display  area  along  the  passages 
within  the  store  through  which  the 
automotive  traffic  will  pass.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  management  of 
the  department  store. 

Tin  ee  large  buildings,  tentatively 
planned  as  hotel,  professional  build¬ 
ing  and  office  building,  will  border 
one  side  of  the  retail  area  proper 
while  at  the  other  will  be  a  theatre 
with  seating  capacity  in  excess  of 
ti.OOO.  Other  features  include  an  en¬ 
tertainment  area,  an  outdoor  dis¬ 
play  section  for  shrubbery  and  flow¬ 
ers,  covered  sidewalks  with  the  fabu¬ 
lous  air-conditioning,  and  a  day 
nursery  with  trained  nurse  supervi¬ 
sion.  I  he  center  will  offer  the  shop¬ 
per  the  highly  desirable  condition 
where  each  and  every  establish¬ 
ment,  including  the  theatre  and 
restaurant,  may  be  reached  without 
once  venturing  out-of-dcxjrs,  thus 
eliminating  the  weather  as  a  factor 
in  curtailing  or  impeding  a  com¬ 
plete  shopping  program. 

Ownership  of  the  project  is  to  be 
held  by  a  single  realty  firm  who  will 
operate  it  as  a  unit  leasing  the  vari¬ 
ous  locations  and  facilities  to  the 
hundreds  of  tenants  who  will  serve 
the  shopping  public. 
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I'lrjii  »  xeriex  of 
quariorly  ri^iiorlN  on 

toy 


Top  place  in  toy  realism  goes  to  the  model  railroad.  Boys  six  to  sixty  are  enthralled.  (Lionel  Corp.) 


THE  TOY  SUPPLY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

By  NOVA  EISNOR 

SO  far  as  deiuancl  goes,  Christinas  1946  is  going  to  say  “toy  shortage”  is  to  understate  it— this  season,  we 
be  a  whopper  of  a  season  for  toys!  'I'his  is  our  come  to  grips  with  a  veritable  toy  famine, 
hrst  real  postwar  Christmas  (last  year  can’t  be  Manufacturers,  released  from  their  war  contracts, 
counted) .  The  returned  G.  I.  papas  are  eager  to  make  were  quick  to  swing  back  into  toy  manufacture,  and 
a  super-duper  event  of  it.  For  many  of  them,  it  is  the  they  have  done  a  marvelous  production  job  in  the  face 
first  holiday  season  they’ll  have  had  with  their  young-  of  repeated  shortages,  labor  crises,  and  other  difficul- 
sters.  There’s  plenty  of  mazuma  in  the  customer-pock-  ties.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  are  far  from  having 
et,  too,  and  inadequate  as  the  supply  is,  there  is  sudden-  caught  up  with  the  stepp>ed-up  demand,  and  in  many 
ly  a  wider  variety  of  playthings  to  be  seen  and  wanted,  stores,  counters  will  begin  to  develop  “premature  bald 
Many  of  the  oldtime  favorites,  unobtainable  during  spiots”  around  mid-December, 
the  war,  will  be  back  to  add  interest  to  retail  depart-  Indicative  is  the  statement  of  a  buyer  for  one  of  the 
ments;  for  instance,  velocipedes,  doll  carriages,  electric  large  variety  chains  handling  toys  in  all  price  brackets, 
trains,  metal  phones,  tops,  sand  toys  and  pull  toys,  as  to  the  effect  that  he  has  had  to  cancel  half  a  million 
well  as  cast  toys  and  rubber  balls,  animals,  dolls  and  dollars  worth  of  toys,  and  anticipates  that  in  the  over¬ 
balloons.  To  swell  the  list,  there  are  the  newer  things:  all  toy  picture,  manufacturers  probably  will  fall  short 
plenty  of  interesting  plastic  articles,  bringing  increased  on  1946  deliveries  by  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
color  appieal  and  realism  in  some  classifications,  and  Toy  buyers  generally  are  pretty  much  overbought 
patented  features  and  novel  “scientific”  developments  according  to  their  figures,  with  their  money  tied  up  in 
in  toys  which  make  them  almost  as  thrilling  to  the  allocated  items  which  they  hesitate  to  cancel,  yet  on 
grown-ups  as  to  their  offspring.  which  they  are  nearly  sure  they  cannot  expect  complete 

Yes,  the  big  demand  will  be  there,  whetted  by  tempt-  delivery.  Meanwhile  increasing  amounts  of  “spiot” 
ing  display.  What  merchants  are  holding  their  breath  items  are  being  offered,  most  of  them  indifferent,  but 
about  is,  “Will  there  be  enough  merchandise  to  carry  a  few  good  enough  to  be  worth  picking  up,  even 
us  through?”  though  it  does  unthinkable  things  to  the  stock  situation 

The  supply  situation  certainly  could  be  prettier.  To  on  paper.  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Nearly  every  branch  oi  the  toy  manuCacturing  in¬ 
dustry  participates  in  the  difficult  delivery  situation. 
Some  of  the  big  op>erators,  especially  those  with  large 
orders  on  metal  goods  or  who  otherwise  feel  keenly 
the  effects  of  strikes  in  the  coal  and  steel  industries, 
will  ship  much  less  than  they  originally  planned.  Just 
for  good  measure,  they  have  had  labor  strikes  of  their 
own.  One  of  the  major  companies  making  metal  wheel 
toys  is  reaching  toward  the  goal  of  giving  every  cus¬ 
tomer  that  bought  in  1945,  40  per  cent  more  merchan¬ 
dise  than  he  got  last  year.  This  looks  good  at  first 
glance,  but  since  the  company  in  question  was  100  per 
cent  on  war  production  while  the  war  lasted,  the 
amount  of  merchandise  delivered  in  1945  provides  a 
meagre  base  figure. 

Makers  of  games  and  cardboard  toys  of  all  sorts  re¬ 
peatedly  have  been  stymied  by  shortages  of  paper, 
composition  board,  and  small  parts,  as  well  as  by 
strikes  which  have  forced  some  additional  cancellations. 

A  manufacturer’s  nightmare.  The  entire  shortage 
dilemma  seems  to  come  to  a  focus  in  dolls,  which 
always  have  queened  it  over  the  rest  of  the  toys  in 
Santa’s  pack. 

Doll  makers’  troubles  started  early,  with  the  shortage 
of  textiles,  which  hit  both  doll  dresses  and  bodies. 
One  manufacturer  imptorted  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  textiles  from  Brazil  and  Mexico,  paying  two 
and  three  times  American  prices;  but  it  was  months 
before  the  material  arrived. 

From  this  point  on,  the  tale  of  woe  about  composi¬ 


tion  dolls  reads  like  something  dreamed  on  a  bad 
night.  Many  dolls  have  starch  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  material,  and  starch  comes  from  corn.  I'his  year 
the  corn  went  into  the  mouths  of  hogs  instead,  and 
although  doll  makers  sent  their  representatives  direct 
to  the  corn  belt  to  buy  the  corn  itself,  their  efforts  with 
the  pork-minded  farmers  netted  them  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  requirements.  Glue  is  another  essen¬ 
tial  of  such  doll’s  composition,  and  was  the  next  thing 
in  which  a  scarcity  developed.  This  stemmed  from 
the  black  market  operations  in  l>eef  cattle,  for  the  ille¬ 
gal  operators  concentrated  on  meat  alone,  and  carefully 
by-passed  such  by-products  as  glue  from  the  hooves. 
The  doll  men  accordingly  turned  their  efforts  toward 
developing  a  satisfactory  synthetic  glue,  but  the  last 
word  heard  on  this  was  that  success  was  still  eluding 
them.  Finally,  labor  difficulties  caused  a  bottleneck  in 
the  supply  of  dolls’  movable  eyes,  which  are  practically 
a  monopoly  in  this  country;  and  some  of  the  dolls  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  on  their  way  to  stores  were 
waiting  out  their  days  in  sightless  anticipation. 

.\nother  series  of  difficulties  developed  on  the  much- 
desired  latex  skin  dolls.  In  the  absence  of  true  rubber 
latex,  formulae  had  to  be  developed  for  neoprene 
latex.  However,  these  are  not  yet  dependable,  and 
about  half  of  the  batches  unaccountably  go  bad  in  the 
manufacture.  Forms  for  these  dolls  also  were  held  up, 
due  to  difficulties  in  the  form  plants.  With  the  coal 
strike,  deliveries  of  neoprene  latex,  which  derives  from 
coal,  ceased  entirely. 


THE  SILVER  LINING— DEMAND  WILL  CARRY  OVER 


This  ratlier  dismal  recital  of  tribulations,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  add  up  to  a  dark  picture  for 
retailers.  In  fact,  the  wide  awake  merchant  can  turn 
this  very  situation  to  his  eventual  advantage. 

F'or  one  thing,  prices  on  all  toys  have  remained  at  a 
level  which  will  keep  this  season’s  unit  sale  high,  even 
if  the  number  of  items  is  not  totally  adequate  to  the 
demand.  Nor  is  there  price  resistance.  Today,  cus¬ 
tomers  just  say,  “I  want  that,”  and  pay  whatever  it 
costs.  In  addition,  there  is  a  long-time  trend  toward 
higher  priced  toys,  which  the  more  alert  variety  store 
managements  have  recognized  by  taking  the  roofs  en¬ 
tirely  off  of  their  toy  price  line  structures. 

With  the  higher  average  unit  sale  comes  a  lower 
service  cost  percentage,  and  higher  net  profit.  .And  to 
aid  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  necessary  this  year  to 
invest  in  competitive  promotional  activities  the  consid¬ 
erable  sums  which  used  to  take  so  big  a  bite  out  of  the 
Christmas  profits. 

Opportunity  for  1947  Volume 

The  most  important  point  of  all  for  the  merchant 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  unsatisfied  demand  of  the 
1946  Christmas  season  will  carry  over  as  his  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  business  in  1947.  .Although  manufac¬ 
turers,  understandingly  cynical  after  their  disappoint¬ 
ing  experiences  of  the  past  few  months,  will  not  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  an  opinion  on  1947  production,  it 
surely  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  gradual  return  to 
normal,  and  a  steadier  flow  into  the  stores  of  items 
now  scarce  or  entirely  missing. 


In  normal  Christmas  seasons,  a  toy  sale  lost  to  one 
merchant  merely  goes  to  another.  But  this  year,  the 
shortage  of  toys  will  be  general,  and  the  toy  that  one 
merchant  cannot  provide  usually  will  not  be  located 
at  his  competitors’  departments,  either.  Children  do 
not  forget  their  desire  for  special  toys  just  because  they 
do  not  get  them  at  Christmas.  They  still  want  those 
things;  and  “the  memory  lingers  on”  with  the  parents 
as  well,  if  the  child  continues  to  express  his  desire. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  just  because  a  toy  can¬ 
not  be  bought  before  December  25th,  the  child  should 
be  deprived  of  it  when  March,  let  us  say,  rolls  around, 
and  the  toy  becomes  available. 

\Vhy  not  keep  a  list  this  Christmas  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  disappointed  customers,  with  a  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  toys  they  wanted  and  couldn’t  get?  Then, 
when  your  delayed  order  arrives,  get  sales  and  build 
good  will  by  dropping  the  customer  a  card  notifying 
her  that  the  wanted  toy  is  now  in  stock.  Dress  depart¬ 
ments  do  this  sort  of  thing  all  the  time— why  not  you? 

When  you  finally  receive  that  shipment  of  wheel 
toys,  or  baby  dolls,  don’t  wait  for  the  customers  to 
wander  through  the  department  and  discover  them. 
.Advertise  them!  Remind  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
your  town  that  here’s  a  chance  to  redeem  Santa  in  the 
eyes  of  the  little  folks.  Offer  parents  and  doting  aunts 
and  uncles  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  sur¬ 
prise-giving,  repeatedly  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Unseasonable  appeal?  Remember,  that  happiness  in 
the  eyes  of  a  child— and  the  merry  sound  of  your  own 
cash  register— are  never  out  of  season! 


OI 
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is  “Scootles,”  Effanbee’s  new  heart- 
breaker.  (Fleishaker  6*  Baum.) 


Pull  toys  that  “do  something’’  appeal  to  the  preschool  child.  The  youngster 
slightly  older  brings  from  his  scfutol  experierwe  an  interest  in  more  creative 


playthings  like  painting  sets.  (Photo  from  Toy  Mfrs.  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.) 


TOY  PROFITS  12  MONTHS  A 

The  reason  that  toy  business  has  centered  so 
largely  around  Christmas,  is  not  that  the  child  is 
toy-conscious  only  at  that  time,  but  that  the  parents 
are.  I'his  year  offers  retailers  the  chance  of  a  lifetime 
to  get  into  stride  for  year-round  business.  It  is  up  to 
store  managements  and  toy  buyers  to  put  toy  promo¬ 
tion  on  a  new  basis,  to  keep  customer  interest  hot  right 
through  the  12  months. 

The  toy  industry,  manufacturers  and  department 
store  toy  buyers  alike,  have  been  working  toward  a 
goal  of  year-round  business  for  a  number  of  years.  All 
concerned  are  grateful  for  the  November-December 
peak  business.  But  there’s  more  gold  to  be  mined  than 
department  stores  have  unearthed— witness  the  fact 
that  all  over  America  there  are  springing  up  beehives 
of  retail  activity  that  sell  toys,  nothing  but  toys. 

So  profitable  have  toys  proved  themselves  to  the 
automobile  accessories  people,  who  resorted  to  them  to 
keep  in  business  during  the  war,  that  even  with  the 
return  of  their  original  stock  in  trade,  these  companies 
now  consider  themselves  in  the  toy  business  to  stay. 
Variety  stores,  stationery  stores,  candy  stores,  drug 
stores,  hardware  stores,  furniture  stores,  and  who  can 
say  how  many  other  types  of  specialty  retail  businesses, 
similarly  have  found  toys  worth  plugging  every  month 
of  the  12. 

Here’s  the  opinion  of  one  variety  chain  store  execu¬ 
tive,  who  keeps  toys  rapidly  moving  over  his  counters 
52  weeks  a  year:  “No  one  who  ever  goes  into  the  toy 
business  would  dream  of  going  out  of  it.  It’s  too  de¬ 
pendable,  and  too  profitable.’’  Rocking  back  in  his 
swivel  chair  and  matching  the  outspread  fingertips  of 
one  hand  with  those  of  the  other,  this  well  satisfied 
member  of  a  chain  gang  did  some  pleased  speculating. 


YEAR 

“In  1950,  there  will  be  live  and  a  quarter  million  more 
children  under  the  age  of  ten,  than  in  1940.  Of  course, 
we  expect  to  get  a  greater  relative  amount  of  this 
additional  new  business.  The  chains,  you  know,  are 
biting  progressively  bigger  jiercentages  out  of  the  total 
figure  each  successive  year.  I  have  some  recent  figures 
here’’  .  .  .  (his  long  arm  reached  forward  and  rum¬ 
maged  among  the  papers  in  his  desk  drawer)  .  .  , 
“some  figures  here  showing  that  of  $185,000,000  total 
toy  business  at  retail  as  reported  by  the  toy  industry 
for  1945,  on  a  comparative  basis  15  chains  did 
586,000,000.’’ 

Location.  Most  of  these  various  competitors  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  toy  departments  have  the  advantage  of 
toy  sales  space  located  right  in  the  natural  line  of  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic.  It  must  be  recognized  that  to  a  great 
degree  toys  are  impulse  merchandise.  If  department 
stores  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  retail  toy  business, 
it  seems  obvious  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  to  compensate  for  the  relatively  poor  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  toy  departments. 

Paying  Attractions.  Attention-getting  stunts  and  elab¬ 
orate  department  displays  to  attract  traffic  may  be 
justifiable  at  Christmas  time,  but  they  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  as  a  year-round  promotional  diet  for  department 
stores,  unless  they  can  be  made  to  bring  in  something 
more  than  traffic  to  pay  their  way.  This  can  be 
arranged. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  big  eastern  stores  had  good 
success  this  fall  with  a  battery  of  eight  viewing  ma¬ 
chines,  each  of  which,  for  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  showed 
youngsters  a  brief  miniature  cartoon  movie.  We  visited 
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this  toy  department  one  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
found  children  queued  up  in  eight  impatient  lines 
awaiting  their  turns,  all  loudly  determined  to  see 
every  one  of  the  movies.  Waiting  mothers  said,  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  that  their  children  had  been  there  and  seen 
the  little  movies  on  previous  (Xcasions  as  well.  I  he 
department  had  good  traffic  throughout,  and  manv  of 
the  parents,  after  investing  40  cents  in  animated  car- 
t(K)ns,  still  were  being  persuaded  by  their  young  fry 
to  buy  playthings.  This  same  store,  which  does  an 
outstanding  toy  business,  has  been  known  on  other 
occasions  to  charge  its  young  patrons  an  admission  fee 
to  partake  of  the  joys  of  its  stunts  and  special  displays. 

Caistomarily  retailers  frown  upon  charging  custom¬ 
ers  for  anything  except  the  merchandise;  but  it  may 
be  that  this  viewpoint  w'ill  have  to  lx.*  abandoned  in 
toy  sections. 


Management  Cooperation.  Other  revolutions  of  a 
promotional  nature  are  long  past  due.  Department 
store  practices  seem  to  be  endowed  with  some  strange 
law  of  inertia  of  their  own.  Unfortunately,  outdated 
methods— hallowed  by  the  term  “establishetl  store 
policy’’— persist  long  alter  changing  conditions  have 
shown  them  up.  This  too  often  is  the  cast;_  with  re¬ 
spect  to  toy  department  operation.  \or  is  the  blame 
to  be  laid  upon  the  buyers’  heads,  which  may  well  ha\  t' 
become  conditioned  against  innovation  by  vain  batter¬ 
ing  against  brick  walls  of  policy.  Buyers  can  hardly  Ik 
expected  to  develop  respectable  toy  volume  as  a  year- 
round  proposition,  until  store  managements  lend  them 
support  in  getting  at  least  a  few’  scraps  of  advertising 
space  and  some  modest  feature  representation  in  dis¬ 
play  windows  during  other  months  besides  November 
and  December. 


PROMOTE  TOYS  AS  NECESSITIES 


Let  us  go  back  a  little  and  see  how’  the  two-months- 
a-year  attitude  toward  toys  originated.  I'oy  sell¬ 
ing  established  its  traditions  in  the  days  when  play¬ 
things  were  looked  upon  as  unnecessary  luxuries  given 
to  children  by  indulgent  adults.  Most  of  the  toys  were 
fragile,  or  at  best  of  inferior  durability,  and  were 
frankly  intended  to  be  admired  rather  than  used, 
looked  at  rather  than  played  with.  Once  a  year,  at 
Christmas,  in  a  burst  of  generous  impracticality. 
parents  “celebrated”  by  giving  the  children  some  play¬ 
things,  which  were  expected  to  satisfy  them  until  an¬ 
other  Christmas  came  along.  The  idea  that  toys  might 
be  as  essential  to  the  child’s  proper  development  as  nu¬ 
tritious  food  or  protective  clothing,  was  undreamed  of 
by  most  people,  and  laughed  at  by  the  few  who  had 
ever  heard  the  now  celebrated  name  of  Froebel. 

little  over  a  century  ago,  this  German  teacher, 
Froebel,  made  the  first  really  scientific  study  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  play,  and  his  researches  convinced  him  that 
play  was  nature’s  system  of  education.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  educational  years,  he  declared  in  his  cour¬ 
ageous  book,  were  those  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
seven,  and  he  declared  toys  should  not  be  considered 
amusement-luxuries  at  all,  but  essential  educational 
tools  through  which  the  child  might  “learn  by  doing”. 
He  urged  the  design  of  purposeful  toys,  keyed  to  the 
developmental  stages  of  boys  and  girls,  so  that  their 
play  years  might  be,  as  nature  intended,  the  most 
profitable  of  their  lives.  To  illustrate  his  theories, 
Froebel  founded  the  first  kindergarten,  an  innovation 
at  which  the  know-it-alls  of  his  day  jeered. 

Frobel,  who  died  in  1852,  did  not  live  to  see  his 
ideas  become  the  inspiration  for  the  products  of  a 
great  .American  manufacturing  industry.  But  today  his 
theories  are  being  applied  and  extended  by  toy  manu¬ 
facturers  and  educators  alike. 

Toys  As  Educational  Tools.  Instead  of  easily  break¬ 
able  dolls  with  beautiful  but  perishable  clothes  glued 
or  nailed  in  place,  the  modern  little  girl  plays  with  a 
character  doll  with  face  modeled  from  that  of  a  real 
newborn  infant  and  with  a  washable  latex  body  that 
not  only  looks  like  that  of  a  baby,  but  also  has  the 
appealing  flesh-softness  and  wrinkling  skin  texture  of 
“the  real  article.”  She  plays  at  motherhood  with  a 


miniature  layette  and  set  of  toilet  articles  which  arc 
duplicates  of  those  which  her  own  mother  uses  in 
caring  for  the  latest  addition  to  the  family.  Mean¬ 
while  her  brother  learns  the  lessons  of  creative  imagi¬ 
nation,  initiative  and  accomplishment,  as  he  builds  a 
miniature  airplane  which  he  can  actually  control  in 
flight,  directs  the  electric  impulses  that  power  a  model 
railroad  system,  or  peers  at  the  wontlerworld  itnder 
the  lens  of  his  toy  microscope. 

For  the  infant,  purposeful  edinational  tools  an 
cuddly  soft  dolls,  colored  blocks  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  elusive  and  hard-to-hold  rubber  balls— toys  t<i 
teach  the  lessons  of  reaching  and  grasping,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  muscular  control  and  the  senses  of  sight  atid 
touch. 

.So,  for  each  age,  there  are  tools  of  play  adapted  to 
the  developmental  needs  of  the  chikl.  .And  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  a  November-December  phenomenon. 
It  takes  place  continuously  throughout  the  12  month*' 
of  the  year.  Whenever  a  child  is  ready  for  his  next 
step  up  in  toy-appeal,  he  should  have  the  newly  suit¬ 
able  toys,  l>e  it  summer  or  winter. 

The  Promotional  Push.  Most  parents  today  read 
books  or  magazine  articles  on  child  development,  or 
at  least  have  heard  these  matters  discussed  over  the 
radio.  It  is  not  lack  of  knowledge,  nor  of  spending 
money,  that  keeps  them  away  from  your  toy  coutitet' 
throughout  most  of  the  year.  They,  like  you,  have 
established  a  mental  habit  about  toys,  which  it  is 
troublesome  to  break  away  from.  They  need  remind¬ 
ing-pushing. 

Does  your  toy  department  have  an  up-to-the-minuic 
list  of  boys  and  girls  in  your  town  with  their  birth 
dates?  If  so,  do  you  get  in  touch  with  the  individual 
parents  at  appropriate  intervals  by  letter,  reminding 
them  that  Junior  is  now  so-old,  and  that  according 
to  child  experts,  he  is  ready  for  such-and-so  in  toys? 
This  Christmas  will  be  bringing  most  of  the  children 
in  your  town  through  your  toy  section.  Bring  your  lists 
up  to  date,  and  then  use  them  every  month  of  the 
year. 

Toys  for  Balanced  Play.  The  number  of  toys  jjer  child 
can  be  boosted  further,  by  emphasizing  to  parents 
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that  each  child  needs  toys  for  different  typtes  of  play. 
Those  created  for  cpiiet  play,  like  books  and  dolls, 
must  l)e  supplemented  by  toys  demanding  action  in 
use,  like  wheel  toys  and  balls.  The  child  with  intro- 
\ertive  tendencies  needs  some  toys  for  solitary  occupa¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  his  natural  yearnings,  but  shoidd  also 
have  toys  and  games  which  compel’  him  to  play  in 
company  with  other  children,  to  develop  properly  the 
scxial  side  of  his  personality.  Toys  which  are  merely 
imitative,  such  as  miniature  housekeeping  equipment, 
should  be  balanced  by  those  which  stimulate  original 
creative  effort,  such  as  drawing  and  painting  kits,  doll- 
dress  designing  outfits,  and  construction  toys. 

“The  Pleasant  Land  of  Counterpane.”  The  idea  of 
special  convalescent  toys  has  been  given  considerable 
promotion  by  the  toy  industry,  and  is  worth  similar 
effort  on  the  part  of  stores,  with  special  emphasis  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  when  colds  and  other  winter 
ailments  are  apt  to  confine  children  to  lx.*d.  A  mother, 
harassed  as  she  is  at  such  a  time,  appreciates  the  value 
of  keeping  the  child  happily  occupied  in  bed  during 
»  the  restless  days  of  convalescence. 

Every  home  should  have  a  special  lx)x  of  toys  to  be 
brought  forth  on  such  occasions  only,  so  that  they  will 
retain  the  appeal  of  novelty.  llcKiks,  mainly  of  pic¬ 
tures,  with  anv  reading  matter  large  enough  not  to 
strain  the  eyes;  toys  which  can  be  enjoyed  without 
a  level  foundation  to  stand  them  on;  playthings  which 
occupy  the  mind,  but  are  not  difhcult  enough  to  tax 
it;  toys  which  give  the  child  something  to  do  with  the 
Unhy's  ftrst  hook  should  ronsist  mainly  of  pictures.  And  hands— all  are  excellent  choices.  .V  gocxl  ciiteiion  is 
ufutd  art  and  harmonious  colors  exert  a  permanent  influ-  t**  provide  toys  normally  right  lor  a  child  one  year 
erne  on  personal  taste.  (Platt  if  Munk  Co.,  hw.)  younger.  X’ariety  of  cKCupation  is  important  during 


Older  boys  like  to  make  things.  Construction  sets  teach  many  of  the  beuic  engineering  principles  and  develop  good 
social  behavior  patterns  by  etucruraging  group  play.  (Photo  from  Toy  Mfrs.  of  the  V,  S.  A.,  Inc.) 
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convalescence,  as  the  ailing  child  quickly  becomes 
bored. 

Other  Year-Round  Appeals.  During  summer,  when 
most  families  take  extended  vacation  trips,  either  by 
auto  or  by  train,  additional  business  may  be  done  on 
“travel  toys.”  These  should  be  of  a  type  requiring 
only  limited  playing  space,  and  offering  varied  types 
of  play  activity.  Travel  is  uninteresting  to  many  chil¬ 
dren,  and  new  toys  are  a  great  aid  in  keeping  them 
contented  en  route. 

Toys  may  be  promoted  throughout  the  year  as 
rewards  for  good  behavior  or  for  good  school  marks. 

Of  course,  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  signals  the 
opportunity  for  relatives  and  friends  to  give  toys— even 
though  it  may  be  many  months  before  the  little  new¬ 
comer  is  ready  to  play  with  them.  But  if  there  are 
other  children  in  that  family,  it  is  only  basically  kind 
that  they  shall  not  be  overlooked.  Especially  do  gifts 
of  toys  to  the  erstwhile  youngest  child,  compensate  him 


somewhat  for  his  loss  of  his  favored  position  as  the 
“baby”,  and  tend  to  set  at  rest  any  gnawings  of  hurt 
jealousy.  By  suggesting  this  idea  to  customers  buying 
new  baby  gifts,  sales  may  be  multiplied,  sometimes 
several  times  over. 

Special  days  present  other  avenues  for  developing 
year-round  business.  For  example:  Easter  for  bunny 
toys  and  the  strange  menagerie  of  other  animals  and 
birds  that  in  recent  years  have  joined  the  Easter 
parade;  The  Fourth  for  toys  of  a  patriotic  character; 
and  of  course  Children’s  Day,  June  3,  which  had  as 
its  original  purjxtse  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  secondary 
Christmas  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  year. 

All  in  all,  though  “Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year”,  f>erhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  For  healthy  depart¬ 
ment  operation  does  not  depend  upon  a  one-time 
atomic  burst  of  energy,  but  upon  a  well-rounded  and 
planned  promotional  program,  to  the  end  that  each 
month  may  pay  its  own  rent  and  operating  exp>enses, 
and  net  a  sure,  if  not  spectacular,  profit. 


INDUSTRY  ALERT  TO  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 


WITHIN  toy  manufacturing  circles,  one  of  the  hot 
topics  of  the  day  is  the  potential  future  threat  to 
the  .\merican  industry  of  a  revival  of  German  and 
Japanese  comp>etition.  The  .American  Military  Gov¬ 
ernments,  charged  with  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
these  conquered  countries,  are  planning  along  the  lines 
of  re-introducing  light  industry  into  war-making  chan¬ 
nels.  Toy  manufacture  is  one  of  the  activities  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  encourage. 

To  some,  this  policy  appears  merely  as  wishful 
thinking.  We  know  that  in  our  own  country,  the  con¬ 
version  to  war  purposes  of  many  types  of  light  industry, 
including  toy  manufacturing  plants,  was  accomplished 
very  quickly,  when  that  became  necessary.  Between 
150  and  200  toy  manufacturers  did  war  work  of  some 
kind,  producing  between  $250  and  $500  million  worth 
of  war  materials.  One  toy  company  alone  accounted 
for  $45,000,000  worth  of  war  products.  This  would 
indicate  that  a  toy  factory  could  hardly  be  considered 
safe  from  conversion  to  war  needs.  In  other  countries, 
notably  Japan,  parts  for  military  use  were  even  made 
in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  materials  used  in  toys  are 
frequently  the  same  as  those  which  have  military  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  the  technique  and  equipment  are 
practically  identical  in  many  instances.  The  same  type 
of  equipment  that  can  shape  a  metal  toy  also  can  make 
bullets,  fuse  boxes,  and  grenades,  for  example.  That 
used  to  make  plastic  toys  can  be  converted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shell  noses  or  proximity  fuse  housings.  The 
rubber  doll  factory  can  readily  convert  to  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  self-sealing  gasoline  tanks. 

Were  it  not  that  American  occupation  forces  are  the 
controlling  factor  in  this  rehabilitation  effort,  manu¬ 
facturers  here  probably  would  feel  much  less  alarm. 
Both  in  Germany  and  in  Japan,  toy  making  technique 
traditionally  has  depended  mainly  up>on  handwork. 
It  is  the  possible  introduction  of  mass  production  ma¬ 
chine  methods  by  American  occupation  efficiency- 
engineers  and  technicians  that  some  of  our  toy  manu¬ 
facturers  most  fear.  These,  they  say,  might  eventually 


make  it  possible  for  foreign  merchandise  to  flood  this 
country  at  prices  against  which  our  makers  could  not 
compete.  No  one  can  guess  now  what  such  impmrt 
prices  might  be;  for  one  thing,  no  exchange  rate  has 
been  established  for  either  country. 

Quality  Beat  Out  Imports.  Toy  manufacture  in  Amer¬ 
ican  was  a  very  minor  industry  until  about  35  years 
ago.  Up  to  that  time,  nearly  all  of  our  toys  came  from 
Germany,  the  major  single  item  being  dolls.  The  first 
sizeable  American  toy  making  company  materialized  in 
1903,  with  the  merger  of  22  little  one-horse  companies. 
-American  growth  was  steady,  and  in  1910,  for  the  first 
time,  retail  sales  of  American-made  dolls,  toys  and 
games  surpassed  those  of  imports. 

But  it  was  in  1914,  when  the  onset  of  World  War  I 
made  German  toys  unavailable,  that  the  American  toy 
industry  really  began  to  hit  its  stride.  During  World 
War  I  there  were  no  restrictions  in  -America  on  toy 
manufacture,  and  many  new  firms  got  into  production 
during  that  war  boom.  Although  the  war  put  the 
young  industry  on  its  feet,  it  was  superior  quality  and 
better  toy  design  that  kept  it  there. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  to  contrast  the  import 
type  china  doll  of  those  days,  with  its  clothes  glued 
or  nailed  in  place,  and  the  American  doll  of  composi¬ 
tion  or  rubber  which  would  not  break,  and  whose 
clothes  could  be  taken  off  and  put  on.  The  import  doll 
had  a  mask-like  doll  face  without  expression;  the 
-American  products  had  character  faces  modeled  from 
those  of  live  children.  Most  Japanese  toys  were  of 
flimsy  construction,  and  really  ranked  more  as  novel¬ 
ties  or  “trick”  merchandise  than  as  toys.  -American  toys 
w'ere  characterized  by  hygienic  materials,  rounded 
corners  for  safety,  lacquer  paints  instead  of  dyes  which 
were  fugitive  in  water  and  therefore  stained  a  small 
child's  mouth,  and  other  desirable  elements  of  design 
or  workmanship  which  had  appeared  but  rarely  in 
imports. 

Nevertheless,  between  the  two  wars,  American  toy 
makers  had  some  headaches  because  of  import  compe- 
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Properly  chosen  and  used,  plastics  are  perfect  materials  for  certain  types  of  toy  merchandise.  The  molded  popular- 
priced  doll  furniture  is  an  example,  and  the  molded  nwnkey  which  travels  fascinatingly  up  and  down  a  string.  (Photos 
from  Celanese  Plastics  Carp.) 


tition.  In  this,  the  Japanese  goods  played  a  stronger 
role  than  the  German.  The  Japanese  industrial  policy 
[;  was  based  largely  on  the  making  of  cheap  imitations, 

\  and  in  this  they  excelled  to  an  almost  humorous  degree. 

American  Working  Standards.  The  division  between 
domestic  and  import  toy  articles,  was  roughly  drawn 
as  between  machine  manufacture  and  hand  manufac¬ 
ture.  Some  articles  naturally  lend  themselves  better  to 
hand  than  to  machine  technique;  for  instance,  bamboo 
and  carved  wood  novelties,  certain  joke  and  trick 
items,  paper  lanterns,  stuffed  animals,  and  Christmas 
tree  ornaments.  In  respect  to  the  last-mentioned,  we 
were  intrigued  to  learn  that  during  the  war,  when 
German  ornaments  were  not  available,  one  American 
company  that  decided  to  make  these  articles  found  that 
native  .American  labor  was  unwilling  to  do  the  hand¬ 
work,  and  the  country  had  to  be  scoured  for  people 
who  originally  had  come  from  one  little  section  of 
Germany  in  which  the  manufacture  of  tree  ornaments 
f  had  been  the  traditional  industry. 

-Aside  from  their  natural  dislike  for  it,  American 
workers  demand  wages  which  cannot  be  supported  by 
cheap  handwork.  Moreover,  recognizing  that  the  toy 
^  industry  always  has  been  more  or  less  seasonal,  many 

I  American  manufacturers  for  some  years  have  guaran- 

f  teed  a  minimum  wage.  Limitation  of  hours  of  work, 

high  standards  of  manufacturing  conditions  in  our 
factories,  our  laws  against  the  employment  of  child 
labor,  and  our  workmen’s  compensation  regulations, 
^  all  have  been  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  usual  practices 

in  foreign  countries,  where  most  of  the  fabrication  has 
been  done  on  a  piecework  basis  in  the  workers’  homes. 
The  rates  paid  shamefully  exploited  the  workers,  ac- 

S  cording  to  our  standards,  and  there  was  no  control  of 
sanitation,  hours  of  work,  or  child  labor. 

Even  in  factories,  foreign  wage  standards  were  very 


low,  and  the  output  could  often  undercut  our  prices 
on  comparable  articles.  -Although  we  had  a  “protec¬ 
tive”  duty  on  toys,  the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  on  the 
foreign  rather  than  the  domestic  valuation  robbed  it  of 
its  teeth.  One  buyer  cites  the  fact  that  a  prewar  Japan¬ 
ese  balloon  which  could  be  landed  to  sell  at  from  nine 
to  nineteen  cents,  could  not  have  been  made  in  -Amer¬ 
ica  to  sell  at  less  than  a  dollar. 

Import  Trend  Downward.  However,  the  history  of 
import  volume  shows  that,  so  far,  American  toys  have 
been  able  to  surmount  any  obstacles  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  has  offered:  for  according  to  figures  supplied  by 
the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  during  the  25 
years  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  volume  of  our  total 
toy  imports  showed  a  fairly  steady  decline— from  over 
$9  million  in  1914  to  less  than  $3  million  in  1919  (the 
period  of  World  AVar  I) ,  and  from  nearly  $11  million 
in  1920  to  only  slightly  over  $1  million  in  1940. 

Immediately  after  World  War  I,  imports  from  Ger¬ 
many  increased  for  a  few  years,  but  the  trend  has  been 
steadily  downward  since  1923.  Japanese  toy  imjjorts, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  saw  their  largest  year  in  1920 
($5,663,399) ,  had  their  leanest  years  from  1922  to  1928, 
and  then  began  to  climb  to  over  a  million  dollars  per 
year;  with  the  single  exception  of  one  year  they  then 
maintained  themselves  at  between  $1  million  and  $2.5 
million,  until  1940  (just  before  Pearl  Harbor)  .* 

Industry  Confident  in  Fair  Fight.  The  profitably  de¬ 
veloping  toy  business  which  American  retailers  have 
enjoyed,  has  paralleled  the  development  of  our  toy 

•Figures  quoted  were  assembled  according  to  Customs 
Department  records.  However,  many  articles  which  are 
considered  toys  by  the  -American  industry,  are  not  so 
classified  by  the  Customs  Office;  therefore,  imports,  espe¬ 
cially  from  Japan,  might  well  have  been  twice  the  volume 
indicated  by  these  figures. 
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Wk**l«  can  b*  t«rm4  by  HAND 
—  yraaf  af  MiCIUON 

ia  4atifa  aa4  caattractioa. 


N«w  EI*ctro  Magnetic  Design  for  Pulse-Free  Tor^ 
—Sealed  bearings  packed  with  lubricant— no  widtv 
no  oil  cups,  no  danger  of  getting  oil  on  commutatw> 


SAIIENT  FEATURES  OF  MOTOR 
AND  DOUBLE  WORM-GEAR  DRIVE 

A.  Masuv*  di»-<ait  From*  Fields  ell  elements  in 
Hilmt  eliynment, 

I-  Air-Rnncd  copper  brush  holders  insure  cool 
sssietion,  increase  efficiency,  ■oryllium  copper 
knih  tprings  will  net  lose  tension;  extra  long 
bnnkes  cen  be  replaced  in  a  few  seconds. 

C-  lehelile  brush-holder  support  and  terminal 
bserd.  No  beorings  to  wear  or  lubricoto. 

0.  end  i.  Positive  contact  plug  and  sure-grip  jocks 
Isr  reverse  control  either  by  "I"  unit  or  electronics. 

F.  Field  loyer  wound  on  molded  spool— no  "shorts" 
pessiUe. 

G.  lerge  oil  reservoir. 

H.  Lerge-diemeter  stainless  steel  shaft,  ground  and 
pelisbed. 

J.  Twelve  oil-retaining  bronse  bearings,  two  in 
meter,  ten  in  chassis. 

^  K.  Precision-cut  spur  gears  confine  worm  end  thrust 
I  te  bell  bearings. 

A.  Precision-cut  double  worm  ground  journals, 
r  triple  threads. 

:  Bronie  worm  wheels. 

M.  Bell  thrust  bearings. 

Rsversible  double  worm  drive  on  4  wheels  — 

;  tileet,  pewerful,  efficient.  Wheels  con  be  turned  by 
bend  —  positive  proof  of  precision  in  design  and 
I  tsestrvetion. 

the  LIONEL  CORPORATION 

I  15  lAST  26th  ST.,  NIW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


manufacturing  industry.  This  is  not  witJiout  mean¬ 
ing.  American  toy  (quality,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  has  struck  tlie  keynote  to  which  .Vmerican  de¬ 
mand  lias  attuned  itself,  and  the  progressiveness  which 
has  always  marked  tlie  domestic  toy  industry  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  to  retailers  that  this  country  will  continue  in  the 
forefront  of  toy  progress  in  the  future.  Manufacturers 
express  the  hope  that  in  the  event  ol  revived  loreign 
competition,  this  country’s  retailers  will  fully  weigh 
the  advantages  of  safeguanling  a  strong  and  depend¬ 
able  domestic  industrv  with  a  history  of  proven  jier- 
formance. 

.Mthough  toy  manufacturers  are  on  the  alert  regard¬ 
ing  foreign  toy  competition,  they  express  no  hostility  to 
the  rehabilitation  idea,  as  such.  There  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  is  essential  to  world  peace  to  get  these 
compiered  countries  on  a  self-sufficient  basis  as  (juickly 
as  possible. 

'I'he  collective  attitude,  it  seems  to  us,  w'as  very  well 
expressed  by  one  representative  manufacturer,  whose 
leading  position  in  the  industry  probably  entitles  him 
to  be  adjudged  an  unofficial  spokesmati: 

“AVe  have  no  sjiecial  objection  to  these  foreign  coun¬ 


tries  returning  to  their  traditional  handwork  toy  craft 
atid  selling  such  articles  to  this  country,  for  we  are  not 
a  handwork  industry.  .As  for  machine  toy-manufacture, 
we  consider  that  as  much  a  potetitial  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  any  other  type  of  machine  manu¬ 
facture  would  be  in  those  countries.  If  machine  toy- 
matiufacture  is  to  be  set  up  abroad,  however,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  products  should  come  into  .America 
s(J  long  as  there  are  other  adecjuate  outlets;  Japan,  lor 
example,  used  to  sell  greater  percentages  of  their  toy 
items  to  India,  .Africa  and  Clhina  than  to  .America. 
Finally,  if  German  and  Japanese  toys  are  permitted  to 
(ome  into  this  country,  then  let  them  Ix'  made  under 
•American  standards  of  manufacture,  and  under  .Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  employer-employee  relationships,  in¬ 
cluding  l)Oth  wages  and  worker-ljenefits.  This  certain¬ 
ly  would  be  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
countries  themselves. 

“We  American  manufacturers  are  willing  to  fight 
on  fair  ground.  Under  comparable  conditions,  we  fear 
no  competition,  for  we  know  we  can  always  make  the 
better  product.  We  are  willing  to  challenge  the  world 
on  that  score.’’ 


M.  6.  R.  TOY  HGURES  SHOW  HEALTHY  TREND 


AGR.APH  showing  the  trend  in  net  profit  percent¬ 
ages  for  toy  departments  over  the  past  several  years 
would  make  a  pretty  picture  for  the  office  wall  of  any 
department  store  executive. 

The  following  figures  were  gleaned  from  NRDGA 
Controllers’  Congress  M.O.R.  reports.  From  19.S0 
through  1936,  the  figures  represent  the  greatest  net  loss 
and  the  greatest  net  profit  figures  bv  classification 
groups,  on  the  basis  of  six  volume  classications,  rang¬ 
ing  from  an  all-store  volume  of  $500,000  upward.  From 
1939  through  1944,  the  single  yearly  net  figure  given,  is 
the  typical  performance  or  average  figure  for  stores  in 
all  volume  classifications  ranging  from  .S500.000  up¬ 
ward. 


YEAR 

NET,  PER  CENT  TO  SALES 

1930 

4.0 

Loss 

to  0.7 

Loss 

1931  . . 

8.9 

Loss 

to 

9.5  Loss 

1932 

14.4 

Loss 

to 

7.6 

Loss 

1933 

8.1 

Loss 

to 

1.5 

Profit 

1934 

13.6 

Loss 

to 

2.5 

Profit 

1935 

5.1 

Loss 

to 

2.9 

Profit 

1936 

2.2 

Loss 

to 

2.5 

Profit 

1939 

1.0 

Loss 

1940 

0.5 

Loss 

194! 

2.5 

Profit 

1942 

7.1 

Profit 

1943 

8.3 

Profit 

1944 

10.5 

Profit 

Big  Stores  Lagged.  .Although  individual  toy  depart¬ 
ments  may  have  been  operating  at  a  profit  previously, 
the  first  showing  of  a  net  profit  for  a  volume  classifi¬ 
cation  group  occurred  in  1933.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  for  1933,  1934,  1935  and  1936,  the  best  profit  show¬ 
ing  was  made  by  stores  in  the  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
classification,  and  that  for  the  first  two  of  those  years, 
1933  and  1934,  the  greatest  net  loss  was  suffered  by 
stores  with  a  total  volume  of  over  $10,000,000.  It  will 


be  remembered  that  those  years  hit  just  alwut  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  depression  period.  \Vhy  were  giant  stores 
experiencing  their  greatest  net  loss  at  this  time  in  toy 
departments,  while  profit  percentages  began  to  show 
up  in  the  smaller  volume  group? 

Several  possible  explanations  suggest  themselves. 
The  most  likely  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  location. 
Most  large  stores  are  in  big  cities,  and  cities  were  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  depression.  Furthermore,  the  large 
store  is  located  in  the  major  shopping  area  of  the  city 
—indeed  by  its  very  presence  it  creates  such  a  shopping 
area.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  variety  chains  to  seek 
their  locations  in  the  shadow  of  such  large  stores  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  heavy  customer  traffic.  In  a  de¬ 
pression  period,  such  chains  constitute  especiallv  stiff 
competition  for  the  toy  department  of  a  department 
store,  which  must  engage  in  heavier  promotion  to  hold 
its  share  of  the  business. 

I’here  are  other  possible  factors  to  account  for  the 
differences  in  net  showing,  however.  Very  probably  the 
stores  in  the  two  volume  classifications  mentioned  re¬ 
acted  differently  to  depression  conditions,  in  respect 
to  their  own  department  operation.  Smaller  stores,  in 
which  the  management  is  able  to  be  closer  to  indi¬ 
vidual  buyers’  problems,  possess  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility,  and  in  times  of  stress  they  are  tpiick  to 
pull  in  their  belts  and  cut  unnecessary  expenses  to  the 
lK>ne,  knowing  this  is  the  price  of  survi\  al.  Toy  buyers 
in  the  big-volume  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  bedeviled 
by  the  habitual  slogan  “Beat  Last  Year’’,  usually  are 
inspired  to  give  slipping  sales  a  shot-in-the-arm  in  the 
form  of  various  costly  promotional  tonics— which  re¬ 
spond  by  pulling  down  their  net. 

In  1936,  the  store  group  with  a  volume  of  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000  (the  smallest  volume  group  classified) 
showed  its  first  net  profit  on  toys,  0.3  per  cent,  but 
again  slipped  back  into  a  loss.  However  this  group  was 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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FROM  THE  GILBERT  HALL  OF 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  VISIT 

the  gilbert  hall  of  science, 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  2STH  STREET 


SCIENCE  COMES  THE  WORLD’S 


GREATEST  ARRAY  OF  PRECISION 


MADE  SCIENTIFIC  TOYS 


Gilbert  Hall  of  Science  Toys  are  created  not  only  to 
give  fun  but  also  to  teach  the  fimdamentals  of  science 
and  help  the  youth  of  America  build  successful  life 
careers. 

Gilbert  Toys  have  been  supported  by  consistent 
national  advertising  for  over  a  third  of  a  century. 
They  help  merchants  attract  the  best  customers  to 
their  store— show  a  better-than-average  uiiit  of  sale — 
and  build  prestige  and  profits  year  after  year. 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADERS  THAT  ARE  A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD 

*  AMERICAN  FLYER  TRAINS  ★  ERECTOR 

*  GILBERT  CHEMISTRY  SETS  ★  GILBERT  ELECTRICAL,  SCIENTIFIC 

*  GILBERT  TOOL  CHESTS  AND  ENGINEERING  TOYS 

*  GILBERT  MICROSCOPE  SETS  ★  GILBERT  SMALL  FRY  TOYS 

★  GILBERT  MYSTO  MAGIC  SETS 


THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY 


ERECTOR  SQUARE,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 
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Interstate  Stages  a  Linens  Fashion  Show 

By  Selma  Abounader, 

Buyer,  Interstate  Department  Stores 


44  y  y  LINDREDS  ot  jK*rsons 
y~y  who  visited  the  SI 00,000 
display  <>!  decorative  lin¬ 
ens  by  the  Boston  Store  in  the  ball- 
KHMii  and  Italian  room  ol  the  Hotel 
Utica  today  used  superlatives  in 
their  expressions  ol  admiration  tor 
the  unitpie  exhibit”  .  .  .  'I'hat’s  how 
the  Utica  Ottserver-Dispatch  opened 
its  news  accoitnt.  describing  the 
“Linen  Fashion  I’review”  which  we 


at  Interstate  had  been  planning  lor 
more  than  two  years. 

.\cinally,  some  alKM)  people,  rep- 
ifsenting  one  out  ol  li\e  lamilies  in 
Utica,  stormed  into  the  hotel  show¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  September  And, 
in  the  ensuing  week  at  the  Boston 
Store,  Interstate's  Utica  store,  the 
linens  and  domestics  departments 
showeil  sales  imreases  ol  several 
hundred  pet  tent. 


Boston  Store’s  linen  and  domestics  delmrtment  on  the  first  day  of  the  hotel  show. 


rite  “Preview”  plan  worked  out 
b\  Interstate’s  buyers  (.\driemu 
W'ormser  and  mysell)  under  the  di 
lection  ol  \'ice  President  Sol  Uant- 
or,  not  only  calls  lor  sales  increases 
in  the  ten  Interstate  stores  which 
will  stage  hotel  showings  and  store 
tie-ins,  but  will  advance  the  stand 
ing  in  the  comnnmity  ol  these 
stores’  linens  and  domestics  ilepait 
ments  by  at  least  live  years. 

File  hotel  showings,  lirst  ol  their 
kind,  are  bringing  to  the  homemak¬ 
ers  ol  smaller  towns  the  iK'antiful 
importeel  and  elome-stic  linens  avail¬ 
able  until  now  only  in  metropeilitan 
shopping  centers.  Each  showing  is 
elramati/ed  with  the  glamour  ol  a 
eontnrierc  opening,  eomplete  with 
handsome  invitations  to  special  ens- 
tomers  .  .  .  but  the  olel-fashiemeel 
etowd  gatherers,  such  as  relresh- 
metits,  souvenirs  anel  etcMir  prizes 
ha\e  not  been  oeerlookeel. 

The  C^ollection  and  the  Tie-In 

Fe'atnre'tl  at  the  Utica  Hotel 
showing  anel  typical  ol  snbse(]netit 
shows,  was  a  venise  lace  tablecloth. 
90  X  100,  with  21  elinner  napkins. 
Nalneel  at  SlaOO.  It  was  handmade 
in  China,  a  live  year  projee  t  lor  an 
entire-  family.  Its  beauty  was  set  oil 
b\  a  soliel  gold  seiAiee  loaneel  loi 
the  occasion  bv  the  hotel,  anel  the 
whole  was  billeel  as  a  “Colelen  \\'i'd 
ding  .Vnniversary”  setting. 

Four  sections  eompriseel  the  elis- 
plav,  one  showing  loiinal  elinner 
tablecloths,  another  for  informal 
dinner  sets,  a  thirel  of  pastel-shaeled 
luncheon  sets  and  Imallv  the  eolor- 
fnl  kitchen  table  eovers. 

Fo  complete  the  realistic  displavs 
there  also  were  exhibiieel  .\meriean 
Limogc's  elinnerware  anel  Oneiela 
Commnnity-William  A.  Rogers  sil- 
verplate  ware:  anel  china  anel  er\s- 
talware  loaned  by  Uticans. 

In  addition  to  the  “made  in 
.America’’  line  e)f  linens,  th.ere  were 
displayeel  hanehnaele  sets  from 
(diina.  the  Maeleira  Islanels  anel 
Italy,  damask  linens  from  Ireland, 
noveltv  linens  from  Belgium  and 
embroielered  linens  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  merchanelising  tie-in  by  the 
Boston  Store,  under  the  manage- 
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work  with  you  and  the  Boston  Store 
at  the  Fashion  Show.  VVe  do  hope 
this  will  l>c  an  annual  event.” 

.Many  prominent  inanuiacturing 
resources  cooperated  splendidly 
with  our  program. 


meiii  ol  Sam  J.  .Vbend,  included 
doubling  the  selling  area  usually 
pro\  ided  lor  linens  and  towels  and 
adding  a  complete  program  ol  in- 
icrior  and  window  displays.  F'or 
die  window  displays  the  entire  bank 
ol  windows  on  the  main  street  was 
devoted  to  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion  based  upon  specific  “room 
themes.” 

.4dvertising  Push 

1  he  advertising,  planned  at  In¬ 
terstate’s  New  York  home  office  un¬ 
der  the  direction  ol  Ned  Baron,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  included  a  com¬ 
plete  series  ol  pre-showing  teaser 
ads.  a  sjjecial-customer  invitation,  a 


"BERMUDA- 

24x46tow9t\,f% 


i^annon 

Towel 

Ensembles 


iiLmerican  Ijimoges 
Dinner  Services 

and  Wm»  Rpgerg  Silverware 


Thousands  of  beautiful,  famous  make  towels... 
the  kind  you've  long  wanted... in  many  styles. 
Thick,  closely  woven  loops  of  thirsty  cotton  in 
delicate  tints  to  harmonize  with  every  bathroom. 
Bermuda"  (illustrated)  comes  in  soft  tones  of 
azure  blue,  rose  dawn,  buttercup,  peach  bloom 
and  sea  spray  green.  See  also  "Bolero,"  a  revers¬ 
ible  border  pattern,  22'  x  44’  bath  towel,  1.39. 
16-  X  28“  guest  size.  59f.  Wash  cloth.  29<. 

Famou>  Cannon  (hcnillc  tufted  mat  and  lid  sets,  in 
beautiful  floral  spray  design.  Deep,  closely  piled 
chenille  dyed  to  match  towel  ensembles,  S.48. 

10%  DOWN  ON  ovr  Layowoy  PIob 


BesMtijul  fofd  snd  comveniiomU  designs 
carefully  woven  in  long-wenhng  cotton'll’ 
rayon  damask  that  retains  its  original 
luxuriant  sheen  after  doxens  of  launderings 
...no  lovelier  way  to  grace  your  table. 


Dtugmta  m  itrmtmu  mmi  tpttf  typt  Am#  fafwuhmg. 

CaUffai  imiS 

. .  rtfittu  i*r  war«  fmaditmu  •/  a  eUmmmf 
t»iuu.  U  Hndi  pfrftfity  mti  Wm.  A.  Kegm  mOmf  mnt 
iJwrfUt  pmtw.  “U  XaMM,"  a  umfU  «uh$d  d*ugm 

jUmUs!  ktmty.  tjft  Tm4  m 


10%  DOWN  M  ow  Uyaway  Ptaa 


STORE  NAME 


Interstate’s  home  office  advertising  department  prepared  a  series  of  ads,  iruluding  teasers,  opening  ad  and  merchandise 

follow-up,  for  local  insertion  during  the  10-city  tour. 
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Fabr  ie  R  e  vie  w 


By  Luise  Haver 


Shrink-Proofing  Woolens 


Retail  promotion  has  begun  digestive  action  on  wool  of  the  en- 
on  shrinkage-controlled  wool-  zyine,  papain.  But  the  weight  loss, 
en  merchandise.  The  custom-  as  is  the  case  with  the  chlorine 
er  who  buys  a  washable  white  wool-  methods,  indicates  that  the  outer 
en  dress  today,  knowing  that  she  layer  of  the  fiber  is  damaged, 
need  not  worry  about  the  high  cost  Still  another  method  is  the  use 
of  frequent  dry  cleaning,  is  a  of  an  alkali  which  either  eats  away 
lighthearted  witness  to' the  conquest  the  scales  or  leaves  them  rubbery 
of  the  oldest  problem  of  woolen  and  soft  so  that  the  locking  action 
cloth  makers.  does  not  occur.  But  it  is  inevitable 

A  wool  fiber  viewed  through  a  that  to  some  degree  the  same  effect 
microscope  shows  a  scaly  outer  niust  take  place  over  the  entire 
structure,  the  scales  overlapping  outer  area  of  the  fibers,  damaging 
and  all  pointing  away  from  the  root  them. 

end.  This  structural  peculiarity  Some  experiments  have  been  con- 
(nature’s  device  for  shedding  dirt  ducted  in  England  with  the  use  of 
from  the  animal’s  coat)  is  what  ac-  an  abrasive  material  (200  mesh 
counts  for  shrinkage.  When  a  wool  silica)  actually  to  wear  down  the 
fabric  is  moved  about  in  soapy  sf^ales  on  the  fibers.  Examination 
water,  two  things  happen:  (1)  the  has  shown  that  the  scales  are  worn 
fibers  extend  and  contract,  much  as  hy  this  treatement,  but  also  that 
an  inchworm  crawls,  and  (2)  the  the  filling  yarns  of  the  fabric  have 
scales  lock.  The  result  is  a  migra-  noticeably  been  weakened, 
tion  of  the  fibers  which  causes  the  ,  ,  • 

felting  action  known  as  shrinkage.  Successful  New  Methods 

The  prevention  of  shrinkage.  The  foregoing  shrinkage  control 
then,  depends  on  the  elimination  of  methods  all  have  been  based  upon 
one  cff  both  of  the  two  conditions  the  destruction  of  the  fiber  scales, 
which  work  together  to  cause  felt-  The  most  recent  method,  on  the 
ing.  contrary,  is  directed  mainly  toward 
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Jusl  ill  lime — ami  jusl'llie  I'.iiii^ — lor  (iliristmah 
selling... "Snow liite"’,  a  fine  new  (Jliatliam  blanket  with 
iloiihle  sales  appeal  in  the  exquisite  packaging. 

A  gill  within  a  gift,  "Snow bile*’  comes  in  an  al- 
Iraetive  plastic-topped  closet  box  befitting  the  beauty 
and  (pialilN  of  this  luxurious  IdD^  (  virgin  wool  blanket. 

"Snoi<7ii/e"  is  extra  loiifi  {72  x  90")  ami  rayon 
satin  Inmnd.  iSationally  advertised  to  retail  at  $13.30  in 
the  East,  $13.95  in  the  If  est. 


it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
incorporation  and  coating  of  a 
foreign  substance  should  influence 
the  texture  of  the  fabric  in  some 
minor  degree,  since  every  individ¬ 
ual  fiber  is  affected  by  it.  It  also 
may  be  that,  as  claimed,  the  curing 
temperatures  influence  the  ultimate 
■wearing  quality  of  the  wool  fibers. 
However,  many  other  factors  have 
an  effect  upon  the  hand  and  wear¬ 
ing  quality  of  a  woolen  fabric,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  quality  of  the  wool 
itself  to  the  tightness  of  yarn  twist 
and  the  compactness  of  the  weave. 
Yet,  when  loose  constructions  are 
in  fashion,  customers  accept  them 
usually  without  questioning  wear¬ 
ing  quality.  In  some  fabrics,  a 
brash  surface  is  considered  an  asset. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  big 
complaint  against  woolens  has  been, 
not  that  they  are  not  silky  to  the 
touch,  not  that  they  do  not  wear 
well— but  that  they  SHRINK.  The 
woman  whose  woolen  dress  loses  a 
couple  of  sizes  when  she  is  caught 
in  a  heavy  rainstorm,  has  no  further 
interest  in  either  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  fabric  or  its  texture;  her 
bitterness  all  is  reserved  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  shrinkage. 

The  Promotional  Value 

From  the  retailer’s  point  of  view, 
the  resin  processes  offer  a  new  and 
highly  effective  additional  selling 
argument  for  their  woolen  stocks, 
and  since  these  processes  ar.e  being 
nationally  advertised  to  the  public, 
soon  customers  will  be  expecting 
shrinkage-control  in  woolen  mer¬ 
chandise  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  very  pertinent  from  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  standpoint,  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  company  whose  process  already 
is  being  widely  used  on  merchandise 
■going  into  stores,  is  exerting  a  very 
complete  control  over  the  quality 
•of  the  items  which  are  permitted  to 
bear  its  process  label.  Satisfactory 
washability  depends  not  only  on 
shrinkage  control,  but  equally  on 
•such  factors  as  color  fastness  of  both 
fabric  and  thread,  the  inside  finish¬ 
ing  of  seams,  and  the  use  of  rust¬ 
proof  slide  fasteners,  and  washable 
buttons  and  trims;  these  are  subject 
to  the  resin  manufacturer’s  stand¬ 
ards  on  process-labeled  goods. 

It  is  very  probable  that  when  the 
other  resin  processes  go  into  actual 
production  use,  similar  labeling  re- 
•strictions  will  be  adopted. 


News  About  Fabrics 


Fiber  RMeoreh 

Recently,  Dr.  W.  VV.  Watkins  of 
the  Rayon  Technical  Division  of 
DuPont’s  Yerkes  Plant  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  in  addressing  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary  of  N.  Y.  State  Exchange 
Clubs  at  Niagara  Falls,  stated  that 
research  now  is  in  progress  with  a 
view  to  creating  new  synthetic  fib¬ 
ers  which  will  be  completely  water¬ 
proof.  Nylon  is  the  best  fiber  to 
date  in  this  respect.  The  aim,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Watkins,  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  dry  cleaning,  and 
to  make  possible  fabrics  which  are 
permanently  “set”  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  imf>ervious  to  the  effects  of 
light  and  all  other  weather  ele¬ 
ments. 

N«w  Yoni'Finisking  Process 

Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Co.  re¬ 
cently  announced  as  ready  for  com¬ 
mercial  distribution  its  new  pro¬ 
cess,  “Fiberfoyle,”  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Research  Director  J.  S. 
Kenrick  after  several  years  of  re¬ 
search.  This  finish,  when  applied 
to  synthetic  or  cellulose  fibers, 
blended  or  non-blended,  is  said  to 
result  in  increased  strength,  higher 
absorbency,  more  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  degree  of  shrinkage- 
control.  The  process  is  applied  to 
the  yarn  itself,  not  the  woven  or 
knitted  fabric,  and  although  details 
are  not  available,  it  is  divulged  that 
the  process  involves  chemical  action 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  steps 
which  create  certain  changes  in  the 
basic  fibers.  . 

Botany  Soiling  Plan 

A  new  trend  in  the  fabric-to-cut- 
ter  relationship  may  be  initiated  by 
the  recent  move  of  Botany  Worsted 
Mills  in  setting  up  a  selling  plan  of 
confining  its  goods  to  a  group  of 
twenty-four  selected  cutters.  Many 
retailers  express  approval  of  the 
plan  insofar  as  it  encourages  coor¬ 
dinated  selling  between  depart¬ 
ments,  and  tends  to  assure  an  even 
flow  of  goods  to  the  participating 
cutters.  Manufacturers  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  plan  deprecate  the  shift 
in  promotion  accent  from  garment 
to  fabric,  and  express  concern  lest 
so  large-scale  a  selective  tie-up  may 
develop  some  of  the  undesirable 


features  of  monopolistic  enterprise, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  might  be 
disadvantageous  to  retail  stores. 

Shrink'Proof  Rayon 

Five  major  manufacturers  of 
children’s  wear  have  been  licensed 
to  use  the  new  shrinkage-controlled, 
guaranteed  fast-color  rayon,  Duo- 
Check,  an  American  Viscose  Green 
Light  fabric,  distributed  by  the 
newly  organized  converting  firm, 
Traford  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Answering  the  double-barreled 
plea  of  children’s  wear  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  consumers  alike,  for  a  rayon 
fabric  which  will  not  shrink,  either 
at  the  first  washing  or  in  subsequent 
tubbings,  Traford  announces  that 
its  Duo-Check  is  Definized  against 
shrinkage.  This  is  the  first  time  an 
all-filament  fabric  has  been  guaran¬ 
teed  both  for  color  fastness,  and 
also  against  shrinkage. 

Drossior  Fabrics 

According  to  Gilbert  H.  Robin¬ 
son,  Executive  Vice-President  of 
Julius  Forstmann  Corporation,  New 
York,  as  a  reaction  to  the  plain  fab¬ 
rics  which  characterized  the  war 
years,  we  now  are  entering  a  trend 
toward  luxurious  typies  of  woolen 
cloths,  including  pile  constructions, 
suede-like  effects,  novelty  tweeds, 
and  specialty-fiber  fabrics.  Speak¬ 
ing  before  the  NRDGA’s  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group  last  month,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  said  that  whereas  in  pre-war 
years  it  was  considered  normal  to 
sell  70  to  90  per  cent  black,  and 
only  20  to  30  per  cent  colors,  the 
present  percentages  run  in  exactly 
the  op{>osite  proportions,  and  for 
spring  the  trend  for  color  will  rise 
even  higher. 

More  color  and  new-looking  col¬ 
or  also  may  be  expected  in  rayon 
dress  fabrics,  according  to  a  color 
analysis  presented  recently  at  a 
meeting  of  fashion  women  in  New 
York.  A  trend  toward  pale,  light 
pastels  especially  was  mentioned, 
and  interest  was  especially  directed 
to  a  pink-lilac  which,  it  was  felt, 
might  herald  another  “lilac  fad.” 
Pure  white  is  rated  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  fashion  for  summer,  with  dark 
accents,  including  luggage  tan. 
Prints  show  a  new  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  color  combination,  and 
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SPRINGWEAVE  is  truly  America’s  super  sum¬ 
mer  suit . . .  the  masterpiece  of  Goodall  labora¬ 
tories,  mills  and  manufacturing  facilities  ...  a 
triumph  in  "blended-for-performance”  fabrics. 

Now  you  can  offer  your  trade  a  really  cool, 
smooth-feeling  Tropical  that’s  also  WRINKLE- 
RESISTANT/  Test  it  yourself— demonstrate  it— 
tie  sleeve  in  knot . . .  untie  . . .  watch  wrinkles 


disappear  like  magic. 

It  took  4  specially  selected  fibres  to  produce 
this  remarkable  fabric— Angora  mohair,  pure 
virgin  wool  and  two  smooth,  fine-grade  rayons 
...  all  scientifically  blended  as  only  Goodall 
knows  how. 

No  wonder  SPRINGWEAVE  is  the  talk  of  the 
industry! 


SPRINGWEAVE-rhe  Modern  Tropkal 


GOODALL  COMPANY*  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


4  Spetially  Blended  Fibres  Made  Into  One  Woaderhl  Fabric 

A  GOODALL  RESEARCH  TRIUMPH 


Gas  Fading  Problem  Seems  Solved 


a  big  print  season  is  Lonfidently  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Noa-Tarnisbobl*  McfoNic  Yam 

Lurex,  a  new  metallic  yarn  tor 
textile  weaving,  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  tarnishproof,  is  now  ready  for 
limited  distribution  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  Dobeckmun  Company 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  eight  years  of  experiment 
by  that  company  with  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  the  Alumi- 
niun  Company  of  America.  The 
product  is  an  aluminum  base  fiber 
sandwiched  lietween  two  plies  of 
plastic  film.  Special  processes  and 
adhesives  render  the  yarn  impervi¬ 
ous  to  tarnish,  lighter  in  weight 
than  ordinary  metallic  yarns,  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  easy  to  handle  in  textile 
manufacture.  I'he  yarn  comes  in 
gold,  silver  and  copjier,  and  event¬ 
ually  will  tx.‘  available  in  bright  iri¬ 
descent  colors  as  well.  It  is  supplied 
in  flat  form  in  various  widths  rang¬ 
ing  from  one-sixty-fourth  of  an 
inch,  in  the  form  of  a  round  wound 
thread  with  suitable  core  yarns,  and 
as  novelty  yarns  combined  with 
other  fibers. 

Among  designers  and  textile  firms 
now  developing  fabrics  employing 
this  yarn  are  Dorothy  Liebes,  Good- 
all  Fabrics,  Hafner  .Associates,  and 
Cohn-Hall-Marx.  The  non-tarnish- 
able  feature  is  expected  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  retailers,  who  in  the  past 
have  taken  heavy  inventory  losses 
due  to  tarnishing  of  fabrics  incor¬ 
porating  metals. 

Design  Protection 

The  American  CJouucil  of  Style 
and  Design,  with  headquarters  at 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry 
E.  Stehli,  President  of  Stehli  &  Co., 
is  renewing  the  fight  on  design  pira¬ 
cy,  and  plans  to  work  for  C>)ngres- 
sional  action  to  protect  design. 

(World  copyright  of  design  has 
been  proposed  in  the  suggested 
charter  for  the  United  Nations  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  .Association.) 

Cotton  Study 

September  20  marked  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  three-day  conference  by 
eight  s|)ccialists  who  plan  to  initi¬ 
ate  exhaustive  research  on  the 
competitive  position  of  cotton  as  re¬ 
gards  some  150  end  uses,  looking 
!  toward  a  four-  or  five-year  period. 
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Acetate  rayons  have  been 
with  us  for  many  years.  And 
all  of  that  lime,  merchants’  ears 
have  tingled  from  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  fading  of  the  blue 
and  violet  range  of  colors.  Atmos¬ 
pheric  fading,  or  as  it  sometimes  is 
called,  gas  fading,  is  a  problem  that 
has  beset  acetate  rayons  from  the 
first.  For  years  the  search  for  a  so¬ 
lution  has  been  under  way. 

Because  of  the  physical  and 
(hemical  characteristics  of  acetate 
rayon  yarns,  not  all  types  of  dyes 
may  be  used  on  them.  The  blue 
and  violet  dyes  commonly  used  be¬ 
long  to  the  amino-anthraquimone 
classification,  which  turn  reddish 
when  exposed  to  the  oxides  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  air. 

For  some  years  use  has  been  made 
of  a  special  finish  containing  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  compounds  which  in¬ 
hibit  the  effect  of  the  oxides  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  However,  two  difficulties 
have  been  encountered:  (1)  The 
effectiveness  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  tends  to  wear  out  as  they 
themselves  become  saturated  with 
the  acid-nitrogenous  gases,  and 
eventually  the  protection  vanishes. 
(2)  Either  washing  or  dry-cleaning 
removes  the  protective  finish  at¬ 
tained  in  most  such  processes. 

Recently,  however,  one  of  the 
major  companies  has  perfected  an 
inhibitor  in  paste  form,  which 
promises  to  effect  a  considerable 
improvement  in  this  field.  The 
claim  is  that  this  inhibitor  is  sub¬ 
stantively  absorl>ed  by  the  material 
and  that  the  protection  is  not 
affected  by  washing  or  dry  cleaning. 
The  company’s  reputation  for  de¬ 
pendability  would  indicate  that 
their  claim  can  be  justified. 


1  he  summary  re|iort  is  expected  to 
l)e  published  in  two  or  three 
months  by  the  Fact  Finding  Pro¬ 
gram  on  .Agricidtural  and  Econom¬ 
ic  Problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Cotton  Crop 

.Alarm  over  the  disappointing 
1946  cotton  crop  recently  was 
voiced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Tom  Lindner.  He  stated  that  de¬ 
layed  rains  and  an  infestation  of 

boll  weevil  are  to  be  blamed  for  the 


Another  possibility  lies  in  the 
facts  that  there  are  certain  acid  dyes 
which  are  resistant  to  gas  fading,  as 
well  as  to  other  ty|x;s  of  fading. 
I'hese  dyes  are  used  in  Connection 
with  a  special  solution  that  causes 
the  rayon  fibers  to  swell  and  receive 
the  dye  into  their  structure.  After 
dyeing,  the  fabric  is  washed,  w'hidi 
firings  the  fibers  back  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  condition  except  for  the  inner 
jienetration  of  the  dyes. 

It  is  interesting  to  mite  that  in 
both  of  these  last-mentioned  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  factor  of  permanence  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  connected  with  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  substance  into 
the  fibers,  as  contrasted  with  a  sur¬ 
face  coating. 

Resin  Processes 

One  of  the  thermosetting  resin 
processes  recently  developed  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purjMJses  of  shrink- 
age-control  of  viscose  and  acetate 
rayons,  cotton,  and  linen,  also  has  as 
one  of  its  secondary  effects  the  in¬ 
hibition  of  gas  fading  of  flat  ace¬ 
tates  or  acetate  and  viscose  mix¬ 
tures. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  resistance 
is  permanent,  and  again,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  company  is  for  careful 
statement  and  dependability.  The 
resin  when  cured  forms  a  coating 
over  the  fibers,  which  is  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  which  does  not  admit  them  to 
contact  with  the  dye  material. 

Although  actual  wide-scale  use  ot 
garments  processed  by  the  newer 
methods  may  bring  to  light  minor 
difficulties  demanding  correction,  it 
looks  as  though  the  prolilem  of  gas 
fading  of  acetate  rayons  soon  mav 
be  crossed  off  the  slate  as  solved. 


fact  that  this  year’s  crop  probabh 
will  total  only  about  eight  million 
bales. 

Laundry-Approved  Seal 

On  .September  23,  Guy  W. 
Hughes,  Director  of  Institutional 
Promotions  of  the  .Vnierican  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Laundering,  disclosed  that 
that  organization  plans  to  invest  Ih 
to  100  thousand  dollars  to  promote 
its  laundry-approved  seal.  The  seal’s 
use  will  be  restricted  to  prtKlucts 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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.  .  .  our  charming  young  housewife  is  ’’putting  beauty  to  everyday  meals,  but  will  also  provide 

on  airs”  for  her  man  tonight!  Though  serving  as  an  atmosphere  either  of  gayety  or  formal  dignity 

cook,  butler  and  maid'  in  her  tiny  kitchen-  for  parties  or  special  occasions, 
ette,  she  has  made  the  happy  discovery  that  And  you  can  be  certain  that  when  SIMTEX 
with  her  SIMTEX  Tablecloths  and  Napkins  Tablecloths  are  amply  available  at  retail  coun- 

she  can  create  attractive  table  settings  at  mod-  ters,  millions  of  modern-minded  American 

est  cost.  women  will  learn  to  look  for  the  garnet- 

SIMTEX  Tablecloths,  smartly-patterned  and  and-grey  SIMTEX  label  as  their  assurance  of 

long-wearing,  will  not  only  bring  fresh,  new  quality  and  value. 


SIMTEX  MILLS 


Otbtr  "SimUx  Producfs — madt  IIIIT  in  Amtrica"  includt 

BEDSPREADS  •  WORKSHIRTS  •  MATTRESS  TICKINBS  •  FLANNELETTE  •  DECIRATIVE  FADRICS 
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America  seems  at  long  last  to 
be  fulfilling  her  destiny  as 
a  great  land  of  promise— or 
should  it  be  a  land  of  great 
“promise”? 


If  there’s  one  thing  we  have 
more  of  than  anything  else  in  this 
country  today,  it  is  “promise.” 
Everylxxly  is  in  the  mood  to  prom¬ 
ise  about  anything. 


The  painter,  the  carjjenter,  the 
plumber,  the  landlord  and  a  score 
of  others  are  just  a  few  of  those  who 
“promise”  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  We 
promise  when  we  want  to  stall— we 
promise  when  to  come  right  out 
truthfully  and  admit  our  inability 
to  perform  would  be  a  lot  simpler 
and  much  fairer  to  the  other  fel¬ 
low. 


EATON’S. 

at  Your  Service 


V»c,vrt«»>cdd  •  » 

lows 


0»d*r 

cow* 

i  ai 


If  you  attended  the  NRDGA 
Ready-to-Wear  Group  conference 
last  month  you  probably  came  away 
with  something  of  this  feeling.  You 
got  an  earful  of  how  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  promising  deliveries  they 
apparently  have  no  intention  of 
making.  Failure  by  manufacturers 
to  deliver  much  needed  shipments 
of  on  order  ready-to-wear  was  held 
up  as  the  Store’s  present  No.  1 
Trade  Enemy. 


It  seemed  to  most  of  us  that  the 
buyers  were  not  unreasonable  in 
their  contention  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  should  notify  the  stores  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  they  know  themselves  that  the 
order  cannot  be  filled  in  part  or  in 
whole.  But  the  practice  seems  to  be 
to  wait  until  the  season  is  about 
over  before  doing  so.  This  keeps 
retail  funds  tied  up  during  the  sea¬ 
son  when  they  might  well  be  sp>ent 
for  other  things.  If  merchandise  is 
received  late  it  often  must  be  put 
on  sale  at  a  reduced  price.  The  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  the  money  tied 
up  in  such  goods  work  for  a  profit 
is  then  lost  for  the  season. 


'T.  EATON  C?. 


One  of  the  institutional  ads  in  the  series  “Eaton’s  at  Your  Service,”  by  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada.  Among  other  subjects  covered  in  the  series  are  Eaton’s 
justly-famous  telephone  order  setup,  its  Hostess  Shop,  decorating  service  and 
city  and  suburban  delivery  system.  The  mail  order  and  order  office  service 
described  above  includes  a  chain  of  order-taking  offices  in  a  score  of  cities. 

Gone  are  some  of  our  pet  sayings 
of  other  days.  Remember,  “his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond”?  And 
“an  order  is  a  contract”?  We 
haven’t  heard  either  one  of  them 
for  a  very  long  time. 
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But  we’ll  know  more  about  it 
pretty  soon.  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  NRDGA  at  its  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  last  month,  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  study  the  subject 
and  make  recommendations  on  the 
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The  day  is  coming 

when  the  giant  postwar  production  power  of 
American  industry  will  make  shortages  and  scar¬ 
cities  of  consumer  goods  a  disagreeable  memory. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Textile  Industry  will  set  new 
all-time  records  —  competition  will  be  keen  —  the  public  will  have 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  pick  and  choose. 

Quality,  identified  quality ^  will  have  more  importance  than  ever 
before.  Durene  quality  wins  friends!  Wherever  and  whenever  you 
have  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  “Made  of  Durene  yarn”  identi¬ 
fication,  we  urge  you  to  do  so.* 

jbwts^ 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

quality  is  protected 

•Durene  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  Durene  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  .  .  .  The  name  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use 
only  on  merchandise  of  good  quality  and  workmanship  which 
can  meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laboratory 
.  .  .  Durene  is  multi-ply  mercerized  combed  cotton  yarn  pro¬ 
duced  only  under  controlled  standards  that  assure  quality. 


badly  \ 

^  r  and  I 

T  deterioration.  > 

‘'““"arked  tnercband«e.  1 

adetnarkea  ^  • 

is 

' 

poUtie. 

rtera.  and  t^e 

consumer.’ 


A.  W.  Zelomek,  Economist  of  the  International 
Statistical  Bnreati  and  Fairchild  Publications, 
speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Cfaicago-St.  Louis 
Fabrics  Association. 


durene  association  of  AMERICA,  122  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

aberpoyle  manufacturing  company  dixie  mercerizing  company  southern  mercerizing  company 

AMERICAN  thread  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  *  COMPANY  SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  STANDARIXOOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
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question  of  tiiiiiiig  deliveries  to 
meet  climate  conditions  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country. 

•  •  * 

And  yet  it  is  hard  for  some  folks 
to  believe  the  situation  is  as  bad  as 
some  buyers  make  it  out  to  be.  It 
it  were,  how  has  it  been  possible  for 
the  stores  to  pile  up  month  after 
month  record  breaking  sales  \ol- 
ume?  Certainly  they  did  not  do  it 
on  just  paper  and  twine!  'Ihey 
must,  of  course,  be  wrapping  up  a 
lot  of  something. 

•  •  • 

B«for*  Hiroskimo— Bataan 

Now  that  all  of  us  have  read 
John  Hersey’s  excellent  story  of 
Hiroshima,  w’c  should  turn  the  rec¬ 
ord  over  quickly  and  listen  again  to 
the  story  of  the  March  from  Bataan. 
Praiseworthy  as  was  the  motive  of 
l)oth  the  reporter  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Hiroshima  story,  we  fear 
that  remorse  dominated  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  to  the 
dramatic  reporting  of  the  effect  of 
our  atomic  bombing  of  Japan.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Hersey  could  find  six 
men  and  women  in  Pearl  Harbor 
who  could  give  him  an  ec}ually 
graphic  description  of  the  effects  of 
Japan’s  unprovoked  attack  on  us, 
without  which  there  probably 
would  have  been  no  story  of  Hiro¬ 
shima  to  tell. 

The  world  can  ill-afford  to  risk 
another  world  war  waged  with 
atomic  power.  The  story  of  Hiro¬ 
shima  tells  tis  that;  but  it  also 
should  remind  us  of  the  cruelty  and 
devastation  arising  from  one  na¬ 
tion’s  treachery  to  another.  Pray  I 
Harbor  told  us  that.  Don’t  Irt’s  for¬ 
get  it! 

Wlio  Romambars  Mama? 

When  someone  thought  ;  up  the 
expression  “teen-agers”  for  the 
youngsters  we  used  to  call  “misses,” 
and  “junior  misses,”  he  probably 
had  no  idea  that  .\merica  would  go 
so  completely  overboard  for  it.  W'e 
now  have  maga/ines,  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  specialize  in  teen-agers 
styles,  store  departments,  silhou¬ 
ettes  and  just  about  everything  to 
promote  business  with  the  “teen¬ 
agers.” 

•  •  • 

“But  what  about  us?”  we  hear 
some  of  tlie  mature  women  saying, 
■“There  are  a  lot  of  us  when  we  all 


William  M.  Holmes 
The  president  of  Bonwit  Teller  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver. 

get  together— a  good  business,  too, 
which  manufacturers  and  stores 
seem  to  forget.”  We  do  know  that 
in  the  past  some  stores  found  it  very 
profitable  to  do  a  little  catering  to 
the  wants  of  the  mature  and  the 
fast  maturing  women.  'I'he  “teen¬ 
agers,”  gcKxl  customers  of  other 
years,  are  somewhere  in  the  groups 
that  have  passed  “twenty,”  for  they 
don’t  stay  “teen-agers”  for  very 
long.  Time  has  a  way  of  taking 
tare  of  that. 

•  •  • 

Battl*  Linos  Forming 

.\nd  speaking  of  discounts,  which 
(iordon  Creighton,  assistant  Gener¬ 
al  Manager  of  the  NRDGA,  did  so 
well  in  the  SeptemlK'r  issue  of  Thk 
Bt'i.LETiN,  how  little  talk  tliere  has 
l)een  for  a  number  of  years  around 
this  much  tnooted  (ptestioti.  It 
wasn’t  differetit  after  \Vorld  Wat  1. 
Old  timers  will  recall  the  distoutit 
controversy  which  Inought  a  stop 
page  of  prcKluction  of  ready-to-weai 
for  six  weeks  just  Ix-fote  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Fall  1917  seasott,  attd 
tvhich  was  settled  in  Attgttst  that 
year  with  the  establishmetit  of  dital 
terms— net  tertns,  or  8/10  E.O.M. 
with  the  seller  having  the  right  to 
add  the  difference  in  price  to  make 
up  for  the  difference  iti  discount. 
And  though  this  controversy  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  following  the  set¬ 
tlement,  the  1917  terms  have  Iteen 
the  industry  terms  ever  since. 

But  it  looks  like  we’re  going  to 
hear  a  lot  about  discounts  from 
now  on,  as  the  advantage  of  some 


choice  in  buying  begins  to  return. 
During  the  wild  scramble  for  mer¬ 
chandise  buyers  may  have  forgotten 
the  importance  of  discounts,  but  the 
men  charged  with  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  store  did  not, 
though  they,  too,  may  have  been 
compelled  temporarily*’  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  situation.  How¬ 
ever,  there  arc  signs  they  are  Itegin- 
ning  to  open  them. 

Grant  Lounchas  Crtdit  Soiling 

With  the  opening  of  credit  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  .\tlanta  store  September 
23rd.  the  W.  F.  Grant  Co.  is 
launching  a  new  era  in  variety 
chain  store  operation. 

This  store  is  the  first  of  five  ma¬ 
jor  tmits  that  will  offer  credit  ser- 
\  ice  to  customers  soon.  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  and  Portland. 
Maine,  will  have  credit  selling  ser- 
\ice  this  Fall.  As  exjierience  is 
gained  in  these  stores,  credit  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  extended  to  other 
units  in  the  chain,  possibly  in  1947. 

Grant’s  credit  selling  plan  is 
known  as  the  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Caedit  will  Ite  extended  under  eith¬ 
er  an  individual  contract  or  a  cou- 
|K)n  book.  The  individual  ctmtract 
plan  will  Ik‘  used  in  large  unit  sales. 
Fhe  cou|>on  Ixtok  is  designed  for 
cuswtmers  who  may  desire  credit  for 
a  wide  assortment  of  merchandise 
in  all  departments.  Fhese  will  be 
asailable  in  amounts  from  SIO  to 
.S25,  and  the  cou|x)ns  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  cash  in  any  department 
of  the  store. 

The  company’s  credit  program  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Warren  G. 
Finnan. 

Marshall  Fiold  Budgot  Oporation 

In  a  move  climaxing  four  years 
of  research  and  planning  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago,  has  opened  its  new 
Budget  Floor  which  absorbs  the  de¬ 
partment  formerly  known  as  the 
Basement.  The  change  in  name  is 
incidental  to  a  program  of  altered 
procedures  all  down  the  line. 

The  first  step  was  to  guarantee 
almost  complete  independence  to 
the  Budget  Shop  by  rendering  it  a 
unit  organization  distinct  from  the 
store  proper.  With  this  setup  in 
mind  the  merchandising  picture 
was  altered  to  install  an  indeptend- 
ent  Budget  buying  staff  in  the  New 
York  offices,  giving  resident  buyers 
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^^^XsAYS  MORE  AT 
^^OLANCE  THAN  YOUR^ 
SALES  PEOPLE  CAN  SAY 
IN  AN  HOUR!  S 


Stlling  time  a  important .  . .  important  to  yowr  storo  in  that  tho  fabric  i«  Narco  rayon. ..that  it  hen  boon  cortifiod 

thos*  days  of  monpowor  shortogo.  Important,  too,  to  under  the  Narco  Quality  Control  Plan  by  tho  U.  S.  Testing 

your  custonters,  who  oppreciote  fast  service.  That's  why  Co. . . .  that  it  has  been  tested  and  approved  for: 

so  many  progressive  retailers  appreciate  the  time>saving  SHUNKAGE  SIAM  SUffAGi 

element  of  Narco*  Certified  Tog.  ^^^TNESS  CONSTItUCnON 

UNSILi  STRENGTH  YARN  UNIfORMITY 


Attached  to  the  garment  or  piece  goods,  it  gives  the  Fedivre  the  Narco  Certified  Tag  prominently... it  onswers 

consumer  o  complete  quality  story  at  a  gkmcel  It  tells  her  every  question  the  consumer  b  likely  to  oskl 


Now  b  flit  rtgf$ttnd  tndt-mmk  of  tlic  Noit#i  American  Rayon  Corporation  *  fifth  Avenue 
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more  responsibility  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  all  with  an  eye  to  "scooping” 
competitors  in  procuring  “de¬ 
mand"  items  in  the  moderate  price 
field. 

Another  step  toward  the  “unit” 
idea  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
various  non-selling  departments  to 
function  solely  as  a  part  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  organization.  It  has  resulted  in 
the  advertising,  personnel  and  op¬ 
erating  division,  training,  compari¬ 
son  shopping  bureau  and  credit  di¬ 
vision  having  their  individual  staffs, 
locations  and  operating  procedures 
indep>endent  of  the  main  store  de¬ 
partments.  On  the  floor  itself  new 
fixtures  of  strictly  functional  design 
peculiar  to  items  in  the  medium 
price  field  have  been  added,  and  a 
greater  intensification  in  price  lines 
and  items  is  contemplated  as  the 
program  takes  shape  in  actual  op¬ 
eration. 

The  Budget  Floor  is  headed  by 
Egil  Krogh  as  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  with  Miss  Kathryn  Rowell  as 
advertising  manager,  Ed  Mosher  in 
charge  of  personnel.  May  Yound  of 
training  and  Florence  Bade  head¬ 
ing  the  Comparison  Shopping  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Cannon's  Training  Film 

Designed  primarily  for  retail 
sheet  salespeople.  Cannon  Mills 
Inc.,  has  just  released  a  new  full- 
color  sound-slide  film,  “Don’t  Sell 
Us  Short”— running  time  15  min¬ 


Egil  Krogh 

In  charge  of  the  completely  reorgan¬ 
ized  budget  floor  operation  at  Marshall 
Field. 

utes.  It  had  its  first  public  show¬ 
ing  in  New  York  on  October  8. 

The  film  teaches  the  selling 
p>oints  of  muslin  and  percale,  vari¬ 
ous  sheet  types,  sizes,  hems»  laundry 
information  and  facts  on  pillow 
cases.  Photographed  in  an  actual 
sheet  department,  “Don't  Sell  Us 
Short”  offers  practical  merchandise 
and  sales  pointers  in  a  realistic 
background. 

To  provide  stores  with  follow¬ 
up  training  material.  Cannon  offers 
an  accompanying  salesbook-size 
manual,  “What  Makes  A  Sheet 
Sale”,  highlighting  the  points 
stressed  in  the  film,  and  including 


additional  sheet  selling  informa¬ 
tion. 

Showings  can  be  arranged 
through  the  nearest  Cannon  dis¬ 
trict  office. 

Brandt  Homofumishings  Coursa 

A  “packaged”  homeftirnishings 
training  course  which  follows  the 
trend  to  wider  use  of  visual  aids  in 
education  is  now  available  for  de¬ 
partment  store  and  school  use.  The 
course  has  been  develop)ed  by  Mary 
L.  Brandt  and  was  first  demonstrat¬ 
ed  at  a  clinic  held  in  New  York  for 
representatives  of  stores  which  had 
purchased  the  training  “package”. 

The  material  comes  in  three  ma¬ 
jor  parts.  First  is  the  handbook 
serving  as  text  and  reference  book 
for  terms,  good  taste  and  styles. 
Second  is  a  series  of  large  visual 
charts  illustrating  the  principles 
propounded  in  the  handb^k. 
Third  is  a  library  of  100  slides  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  “rights  and  wrongs” 
of  color,  furniture,  floor  coverings, 
draperies,  lamps  and  room  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  addition  there  are  ex¬ 
amination  pap>ers  and  teaching 
hints  to  aid  in  placing  the  training 
program  in  operation  in  stores. 

Soiling  tho  Storo 

No  one  can  say  that  Walter  Hov- 
ing,  president  of  the  Hoving  Corpo¬ 
ration,  didn’t  tell  the  boys  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Sales  Executive  Club 
in  New  York  “to  do  as  I  do”  when 
it  comes  to  store  advertising.  Sp>eak- 
ing  on  the  subject  “Certain  Sf)ecifics 
in  Distribution”  he  advises  that 
store  advertising  endeavor  to  sell 
the  store  and  the  department  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one  or  two  items.  He 
recommended  that  stores  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  will  capture  readership  atten¬ 
tion.  As  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor 
for  10  years,  this  is  just  what  he  did 
in  his  advertising. 

Punch  Promotion 

Among  the  things  talked  about 
“around  town”  is  the  16-page  sup¬ 
plement  in  four  colors  by  Lionel  to 
appear  in  the  November  23  issue  of 
Liberty  Magazine— one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  single  advertisements  to  appear 
in  a  national  weekly.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  enterprise  of 
Joe  Hanson  (it  will  be  remembered 
that  Joe  was  for  several  years,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  NRDGA)  who,  unable  to 


Scene  from  “Don’t  Sell  Vs  Short,"  new  sound-slide  training  film  on  sheets,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Cantum  Mills. 
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Fourteen  edf,e  lif>hted  Plexiglas  murals  are  on  display  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Nerv  York.  Panels  are  individually  mounted  in  ivall  shadoiv  boxes,  and  each 
design  is  lighted  with  a  single  fluorescent  tube. 


This  edge-lighted  mural  is  composed  of  three  indh’idual  panels  mounted  in  a 
single  frame.  It  is  in  the  Waldorf  Restaurant,  Seu<ark,  S.  J. 


get  Lionel’s  usual  catalog  printed 
because  of  paper  scarcity,  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Liberty  to  carry  16 
pages  with  600,000  overrun  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  store  customers. 

RadkMit  Murab  om  Plmtic 

"Painting  in  light”,  a  new  form 
of  luminous  decoration,  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  New  York  early  this 
month.  The  method  utilizes  the 
principle  of  edge  lighting  through 
the  medium  of  the  transparent 
acrylic  plastic,  Plexiglas.  Light  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  edge  of  a  Plexiglas 
sheet  will  travel  invisibly  until  it 
reaches  the  opposite  edge,  or  until 
it  is  interrupted  by  an  engraved  or 
painted  design,  which  releases  the 
light  into  the  room.  Thus  designs 
scribed,  etched  or  painted  on  the 
Plexiglas  sheet  become  luminous. 

Fourteen  of  such  plastic  murals. 


executed  by  the  Endicolt  Corp.  of 
Boston,  were  shown  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Sheraton  Lounge  in 
New  York.  These  had  shadow  box 
frames,  with  the  light  supplied  by 
fluorescent  tubes  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  each  frame. 

Browning  Marean,  president  of 
Endicott,  said  that  the  company 
has  developed  a  number  of  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  edge-lighting  theme  for 
use  in  the  home,  among  them  deco¬ 
rative  screens,  tables  with  decorated 
luminous  tops,  and  night-light  pic¬ 
tures  for  children’s  rooms. 

The  “painting  in  light”  tech¬ 
nique  obviously  holds  many  possi¬ 
bilities  for  department  store  deco¬ 
ration  and  directional  signs. 

Moey  Offers  S«K*lmprov*iii«iit 

“Fashions  for  Living”,  a  lecture 
series  for  women,  sponsored  by 


.\Iai\'s.  is  being  presc-nted  in  ,\ew 
York  at  the  Bari)i/.on-Plaza  Hotel 
rheatre  in  12  sessions  during  Ot  lo¬ 
iter  ami  NovemlK'f.  One  set  of 
three  lectures,  by  Kay  Cavendei,  is 
on  fashions,  and  the  other,  by  Flor¬ 
ence  Terhnne,  on  decoration.  Eac  h 
series  is  Ireing  given  twice.  Macx’s 
originally  planned  to  charge  an  ad¬ 
mission  fee  of  three  dollars  for  each 
St  l  ies,  hilt  later  decided  to  conduct 
the  lei  tnres  free  of  iharge. 

Sswing  Promotions 

Home  seivers  are  not  going  to 
gi\e  up  this  pursuit  when  present Iv 
scarce  items  begin  to  become  more 
plentiful,  according  to  a  survey  just 
(ompleted  by  the  National  Needle- 
iraft  Bureau.  “Eight  out  of  ten  sew¬ 
ing  (iistomers,”  says  the  Bureau, 
"plan  to  sew’  more  than  they  did 
iluring  the  war  years.  This  means 
that  notions,  patterns  and  piece 
goods  departments  are  due  tor  tie- 
mendous  sales  increases  which  will 
become  more  evident  as  merchan¬ 
dise  becomes  mote  and  more  avail¬ 
able.  .Many  letail  stores  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  this  enthusiasm  for  home 
sewing  have  launched  sewing 
schools,  sewing  clinics  and  sjjou- 
sored  fashion  shows  to  add  interest 
to  this  receptive  market.” 

*  *  * 

Latest  styles  for  student  sewing 
projects  were  modeled  at  the  an¬ 
nual  September  Simplicity  Pattern 
show  before  an  audience  of  12(M) 
sewing  teachers  from  the  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  district.  Latest 
Simplicity  figures  show  a  total  of 
more  than  four  million  sewing  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States. 

Product  Nows 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Associ¬ 
ation  of  .\merica  advises  us  that  the 
New  York  corset  show  of  Spring 
merchandise  will  open  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  even  though  some  of  the  out 
of  town  manufacturers,  who  have 
exhibit  space  in  hotels,  will  not 
open  until  the  12th. 

*  «  * 

\  few  crumbs  of  comfort  will 
soon  be  tossed  the  way  of  poor 
neglected  executives  pilloried  for 
years  at  their  uncomfortable  desks. 
The  Wocxl  Office  Furniture  Insti¬ 
tute  has  designed  an  office  desk,  the 
last  word  in  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  that  does  everything  but  blow 
your  nose.  They  say  the  intent  is 
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UMWRITTSH  SPECIPICATie 

There  are  written  and  unwritten  specifications. 
The  ones  by  which  size  and  shape  and  breadth 
and  depth  are  regulated  are  the  written  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  ones  upon  which  prestige  is  built  are 
the  unwritten  specifications. 

Speed,  load,  car  size,  controls,  such  terms  as 
these  are  familiar  in  the  written  specifications  for 
an  elevator. 

Safety,  satisfactory  service,  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion,  long  life,  these  are  associated  with  the  un¬ 
written  specifications  of  an  elevator  or  escalator 
manufactured  by  Otis.  They  are  the  end  results 
of  the  skills  perfected  by  experience  and  the 
determination  to  provide  the  finest  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  possible. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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D.  A.  Eastin  C.  Carroll  Wyatt 

Mr.  Eastin  becomes  sales  promotion  director  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  and  Mr.  Wyatt 
succeeds  him  as  advertising  director. 


“to  lighten  the  work  of  the  tired 
business  man”  and  for  that  purpose 
they  have  incorporated  some  of 
these  featmres  in  their  "desk  of  to¬ 
morrow”:  electric  shaver,  radio,  dic¬ 
tating  apparatus,  no  legs  to  annoy 
the  knees,  a  bum-proof  top  to  foil 
the  careless  smoker,  adjustable 
height.  A  companion  piece  is  the 
ultimate  in  comfortable  chairs. 
The  first  model  was  shown  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  September 
30  through  October  3. 

•  •  • 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  in  a 
week-long  store-wide  September 
promotion  introduced  the  Hattie 
Carnegie  cosmetic  and  perfume  line 
to  its  customers  with  windows,  dis¬ 
plays  and  advertising  keyed  to  the 
theme  of  exclusiveness.  This  devi¬ 
ation  from  Carnegie’s  one-shop  pol¬ 
icy  marked  the  first  major  step  in 
an  expansion  program  which  slates 
the  cosmetic  line  for  sale  in  other 
stores  throughout  the  nation. 

•  •  • 

The  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  is  scrap 
ping  its  old  escalator  system  for  a 
new  $1,500,000  model  with  facilities 
for  handling  a  far  larger  volume  of 
traffic.  Construction  now  under 
way  v/ill  be  completed  some  time 
in  1947. 

•  •  • 

Senator  Wright  Patman  promises 
to  plug  up  the  “evasion  loophole” 
in  the  present  Robinson-Patman 
Act  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Through  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
he  declares  he  will  do  away  with 
“secret  understanding”  by  requiring 
sellers  of  any  commodity  in  com¬ 
merce  to  make  known  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  their  quantity  discounts, 
prices  and  other  terms  and  make 
them  available  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  to  all  buyers. 

•  *  • 

Harveys  Department  Store,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  used  full  page  ads 
in  the  local  press  to  announce  a  five 
day  week  for  employees  and  a  six 
day  week  for  customers. 

*  *  • 

PMpI* 

Miller  &  Rhoads  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  established  a  new  Sales 
Promotion  Department,  with  D.  A. 
Eastin  as  sales  promotion  director. 
Mr.  Eastin  was  formerly  advertising 
director,  a  position  to  which  C. 
Carroll  Wyatt,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  director,  now  succeeds. 


Jack  Moss  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  the  head  of  the  recently-formed 
Research  and  Planning  department 
of  the  Monarch  Marking  System 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

•  •  * 

A  new  merchandise  manager  in 
the  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  sports¬ 
wear  department  reported  for  duty 
on  October  1  when  Mrs.  Grace 
Graham,  formerly  of  Marshall 
Field,  succeeded  Mrs.  Rosalyn  De 
Hart  at  the  Texas  sjiecialty  store. 

•  •  • 

Macy's  New  York  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Norman  R. 
Singleton  as  Direct  Mail  Manager, 
succeeding  Ed  Graceman  who  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Edward  Owen 
Advertising  Agency,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

•  *  * 

George  Plant,  Manager  of  NRD- 
GA’s  Personnel  and  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Groups,  announces  that 
Mrs.  Edith  F.  Hayter  has  joined  the 
Association’s  staff  as  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

Credit  Year  Book 

Credit  Management  Year  Book 

1946;  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision,  NRDGA;  340  pages. 

The  postwar  credit  picture  is 
brought  into  focus,  the  potential  of 
the  year  ahead  evaluated,  and  new 
methods  and  techniques  to  cope 
with  the  expected  expansion  in 
credit  sales  are  drawn  in  detail  in 
this  volume  devoted  to  the  results 
of  studies  made  during  1946  of  the 


varied  phases  of  credit  department 
operation. 

Outstanding  contributions  in¬ 
clude  those  which  analyze  the  cycle 
billing  operation  touching  upon 
the  equipment,  its  use  and  the  re¬ 
finements  which  add  a  final  note  to 
efficiency.  The  several  systems  for 
handling  the  cycle  operation  are 
discussed  in  sufficient  detail  to  fur¬ 
nish  non-cycle  stores  the  basis  for 
deciding  the  advisability  of  altering 
their  present  billing  procedure. 
Still  other  chapters  treat  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  employee  incentive  plans, 
credit  education,  layaways,  and  in¬ 
stallment  procedures. 

This  compilation  is  the  result  of 
collaboration  among  leading  de¬ 
partment  store  credit  managers, 
bankers,  and  other  credit  specialists 
augmented  by  material  gathered  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  of  NRDGA 
-B.C. 

Corroctiofi 

Through  an  error,  the  September 
issue  of  Goings  On  reported  that 
Louis  J.  Melicek  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  post  of  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  at  Crowley’s,  Detroit.  Mr.  Meli- 
cek’s  new  job  is-,  that  of  General 
Merchandise  Manager.  He  joined 
Crowley’s  in  1942  as  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  and  Assistant  General 
Merchandise  Manager.  He  now  as¬ 
sumes  some  of  the  duties  previous¬ 
ly  administered  by  Jay  D.  Runkle, 
Vice  President  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  store,  and  his  functions 
cover  all  upstairs  and  basement  de¬ 
partments. 
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For  yeeurs,  Dennison  heui  specialized  in  the 
development  emd  production  of  equipment 
which  has  enzdsled  marking  rooms  to  increase 
efiiciency  without  expensive  change-overs. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  basic 
policy  of  "Modernization  With  Minimum 
Investment." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  Dennison  Dial-Sets  which  print  code  and 
price  information  on  a  complete  remge  of 
string  tags  without  the  necessity  for  setting 


type  or  handling  ink.  A  wide  variety  of  items 
from  infemts'  wear  to  washing  machines — 
controlled  or  not  controlled — ^may  be  marked 
more  quickly,  more  cleanly  2uid  more  accu¬ 
rately.  The  proper  model  in  your  marking 
room  will  go  a  long  way  to  increase  the  scope 
of  an  already  effective  installation. 

The  Dial-Sets — like  all  Dennison  marking 
room  equipment — conform  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  meurldng  room  operators  them¬ 
selves.  Each  model  has  been  designed  to  do  a 
particular  job  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modem  merchandising. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


) 

[ 


Morgan’s  New  ''Youth  Centre” 


AYOU  I  H  CEN  FRE.  comix>scd 
ot  separate  sliops  for  age 
groups  from  infants  through  ’teen¬ 
agers,  was  opened  late  in  August  at 
Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  .Mon¬ 
treal.  Plans  for  the  re-organization 
of  these  departments  have  been  in 
the  making  for  several  years,  and 
were  develojied  after  extensive  field 
research  into  the  preferences  ol 
young  people  and  the  practices  ol 
stores  in  Canada  and  the  L.  S. 


Fhirty  thousand  square  feet,  the 
greater  part  of  the  store’s  third 
floor,  are  occupied  by  the  Centre. 
Indit  idual  shops  line  the  walls  in  a 
huge  circle,  the  center  space  being 
(Kcupied  by  accessory  departments. 
Sharp  segregation  by  age  groups 
was  decided  upon  after  constdta- 
tion  with  yoting  customers,  who 
niatle  it  clear,  for  example,  that  the 
teen-age  girl  definitely  does  not 
want  sister-ette  sitting  around  while 


she  is  thoosing  her  dresses  and 
coats.  Fhe  shops  therefore  are  ar¬ 
ranged  progressively  by  age  groups, 
from  cradle  to  college.  Public 
sch(K)l  girls  have  their  own  space; 
'teens  are  served  in  a  circular  shop 
with  divans  on  which  th^ey  can  relax 
and  feel  very  sophisticated;  and 
there  is  a  separate  ’teen  lingerie 
shop.  .\  hobby  shop  adjoins  the 
Ijoys’  department,  and  a  toy  shop 
similarly  invites  the  children’s  at¬ 
tention.  The  furniture  and  the  fix- 
ttires  are  store-designed  and  store- 
made. 

The  Youth  Centre  is  one  of  the 
major  steps  in  Morgan’s  top-to-bot- 
tom  renovation,  a  project  schedulcxl 
to  take  two  years  for  completion. 


■■■ 


So  many  electrical  devices  for 
everything  from  germ  killing  to 
electronic  thinking  are  coming 
from  the  laboratories  these  days 
that  any  building’s  floor  layouts 
can  become  electrically  outmoded 
by  the  time  it  is  furnished. 

But  Q-Floors  are  designed  so 
that  an  outlet  can  be  estabUshed 
on  every  six-inch  area.  The  steel 
cells  are  interrelated  by  cross-over 
raceways  so  that  an  electrician 
merely  drills  a  small  hole,  fishes  his 
wires  and  the  outlet  is  ready  for 
use — literally — in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  No  trenches.  No  muss  or  fuss. 
>  If  you  are  planning  an  annex,  a 
mezzamne  or  a  new  store,  consider 
the  Quick-Change  of  Q-Floor.  Your 
floor  layouts  are  permanently  flex¬ 
ible.  Nonselling  and  selling  floors 


can  be  switched  around  overnight, 
so  far  as  the  electrical  setup  goes. 
Each  appliance  or  electric  sales  aid 
can  have  its  own  outlet  at  the  exact 
spot  where  it  is  needed  for  the  best 
mercha  ndising. 


Furthermore,  Q-Floor  is  Quick- 
In.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in 
30  seconds.  Dry,  clean,  quiet, 
iioncombustible,  free  from  forms 
and  shoring  and  not  slowed  dowii 
by  freezing  weather.  There  is  no 
reason  for  not  having  Q-Floor.  The 
cost  is  right  in  line.  Its  Quick-1  n 
feature  cuts  construction  time  20 
to  30%.  Its  Quick-Change  protects 
your  investment  against  electrical 
obsolescence  over  the  years. 

You  can  see  Q-Floor  Fittings  at 
any  General  Electric  Construction 
Materials  Distributor.  For  com¬ 
plete  details,  ask  your  architect,  a 
Robertson  Representative  or  write: 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


2410  Farnurs  Bank  Buildint 
Pittshurgh  22.  Pennsylvania 


Offices  in  50  Principal  Cities 
World-  Wide  Building  Service 
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(shoe  the  Out  ?♦  „  Yet 

I  CPAManSaytlt»«”J^U^ - 

M  k  CWU«»  *  •«******""^^  wtll  !»•<••••  ^^  ~ 


We  Emphatieally  Protest  the  Above 

^^SCARE^  Publieity!  (PubUshtd  in  Llmo  Ntws  Aug.  30,  1944) 

Whether  the  story  originates  in  Washington  or  Lima  it's  about 
time  the  newspaper  that  publishes  these  statements  takes  time 
to  find  out  if  it's  altogether  true  since  the  individual  who  wrote 
the  article  doesn't  have  the  nerve  to  even  give  his  namel 

Besides.... 

The  Headfaig  Says:— Your  suit  MUST  last  2  years 
.  .  .  whereas  the  copy  states  it  MAY  have  to  last  .  .  . 
just  words  to  scare  you  .  . .  Why?  We  don't  know! 


Bat  We  Bo  Say.... 

We  KNOW  something  about  our  own  clothing 
business  here  in  Lima.  .  .  not  what  someone  else 
THINKS  elsewhere!  There  is  MORE  clothing  on  our 
racks  than  there  was  a  year  ago  . . .  there  is  more 
coming  in  daily.  Buy  a  suit  when  you  need  it ...  as 
you  need  it .  .  .  and  there  will  be  sufficient  for  you 
to  choose  from  when  you  want  it! 


Dm^  he  ^seared^  iata  hayiag  what  yoa  doa*t 
heeaaae  ai  what  aome  iiHlIvidaal  tillNKS  •  •  • 
a  what  eaaaea  ahartagea. 

■ 

Sure  there  will  be  15  million  men  hunting  tuits  on  Dec.  31,  1M6, 
ii  they  don’t  we  and  a  lot  of  other  clothien  will  be  hunting  for  them. 

Whether  the  Aiit  problem  will  lait  for  another  year  is  anyone's 
guess  —  our  opinion  is  there  will  be  enough  for  the  average  man 
.yet  this  year.  And  as  for  shorts,  our  answer  is,  they're  cn  our  coun¬ 
ter  now  and  our  buyer  just  returned  from  New  York  after  purchas¬ 
ing  several  hundred  dozen  more  for  delivery  this  Fall! 

hiblishud  In  TIm  Intarot  of  Sound  Buying  in  Lima 


Corrective  Advertising  | 

OFFICIAL  prophets  who  see 
no  hope  tor  the  early  resto¬ 
ration  of  store  stocks  to  nor¬ 
mal  will  think  twice  from  now  on 
iK-fore  they  do  their  iqourning  in 
print.  Last  month  S.  Holstine,  of 
Fhe  Leader,  Lima,  Ohio,  read  in  his 
local  newspaper  an  Associated  Press 
story  based  on  an  interview  with  a 
CPA  official.  Fhe  gist  of  it  was  that 
shortages  of  men’s  clothing  would 
continue  for  another  year.  This  in¬ 
vitation  to  scare  buying  “upset  me 
very  much,”  says  Mr.  Holstine,  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly,  and  the  sizzling  ad 
here  reproduced  was  the  result. 

To  the  CPA  man’s  statement  that 
“15  million  men  still  will  be  hunt¬ 
ing  suits  on  December  31,  1946,” 
The  Leader  ad  responded  tartly: 
“.Sure  they  will.  If  they  don’t,  we 
and  a  lot  of  other  clothiers  will  be 
hunting  for  them.”  After  giving  de¬ 
tails  about  the  store’s  own  rapidly 
improving  stocks  of  suits,  shirts  and 
shorts,  the  ad  concluded:  “Don’t  be 
scared  into  buying  what  you  don’t 
need  because  of  what  some  individ¬ 
ual  thinks.  That’s  what  causes 
shortages.” 

As  for  the  CPA  reaction,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reports:  “It  wasn’t 
even  a  contest.  The  CPA  took  one 
look— and  hollered  uncle.”  The 
CPA  spokesman  agreed  that  short¬ 
ages  can  be  and  often  are  caused  by 
people  who  have  been  scared  into 
over-buying,  and  further  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  agency  “could  be 
wrong”  in  its  production  predic¬ 
tions,  having  several  times  “been 
caught  far  off  its  statistical  base.” 

Reporting  on  customer  reaction 
in  Lima,  Mr.  Holstine  says:  “Hun¬ 
dreds  of  customers  tell  me  that  if 
more  of  that  type  of  advertising 
were  done  there  wouldn’t  be  quite 
so  many  shortages.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  little  advertising  on  the  part 
of  retailers  woidd  alleviate  a  lot  of 
this  standing  in  line  that  is  going 
on  today.  It  is  al>out  time  that  we. 
as  merchants  who  are  subject  to 
criticism  by  the  public  for  this  situ¬ 
ation,  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  done  and  at 
once. 

“Personally,  I  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  mode  of  propaganda  is  all 
wrong.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
publicizing  of  shortages  and  price 
advances.” 
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The  ticket  takes 
her  back . . . 


Customers  can’t  help  recall 
charges  with  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  — they  get 
actual  sales  tickets  with 
statements 


riJDyone  can  forget  charges  .  .  .  when  a 
statement  is  the  only  memory  aid. 

But  when  you  use  Recordak  Salescheck 
Billing,  and  send  customers  sales  tickets 
>*ith  statements  .  .  .  when  they  see  the 
signed  tickets — that  takes  them  hack  to 
the  day,  the  moment . . .  they  simply  can’t 
forget. 

That’s  one  reason  for  using  Recordak 
for  either  month-end  or  cycle  billing — it 
reduces  adjustments  to  a  minimum. 

And  when  customers  do  come  in  for  ad¬ 
justments.  service  is  prompt,  free  from 
controversy  .  .  .  because  you  have  at  your 
fingertips,  for  quick,  easy  reference,  a 
microfilm  master  record  of  sales  checks,  mer¬ 


^PfCCP£>/)/( 

(Subtidiary  of  Eattman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  application  to  retailing 


chandise  credits,  cash  receipts,  statements. 

That’s  the  second  reason  why  so  many 
department  stores  are  swinging  over  to 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  for  either 
month-end  or  cycle  billing.  To  learn  about 
the  many  additional  reasons  . . .  about  the 
numerous  benefits  modern  microfilming 
makes  possible,  write  for  the  new,  free 
book — ”50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be 
Wrong.”  Recordak  Corporation.  Subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  350 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


■‘—'Mail  coupon  for  this  book— it’s  Free 

Recorilak  Corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  l>ook  about  Recordak— 
“50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be  Wrong.” 


The  Place  of  Retailing  in  Distribution 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


Fabric  News 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

which  meet  prescribed  standards, 
according  to  the  typ>e  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Some  standards  involved  are 
cloth  quality,  seam  strength,  color¬ 
fastness  of  fabric,  trimming  and 
thread,  shrinkage  control,  and  laun¬ 
dering  performance. 

Mildcw-RMiftcMC*  Siinrvy 

A  survey  recently  conducted 
among  100  mills  by  Givandau-De- 
lawanna,  Inc.,  is  reported  to  have 
brought  forth  interesting  views  on 
mildew-proofing  processes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  E.  Horsey  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  various  mills  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  desiring  that  certain  other 
properties  accompany  mildew-re¬ 
sistance  for  specific  needs.  Some  of 
them  desire  that  die  process  render 
the  fabrics  permanently  mildew- 
proof,  odorless,  non-toxic,  weather- 
resistant,  durable,  heat-resistant, 
light-resistant,  non-corrosive,  water- 
resistant,  or  flexible. 

Wool  Skrinkago  Process 

United  States  Rubber  (Company 
has  perfected  for  commercial  use, 
"Koloc,”  a  new  shrinkage  control 
process  for  woolen  goods  including 
knitted  constructions.  The  effects 
of  the  process,  which  employs  a  rub¬ 
ber-based  material  as  a  coating  that 
closely  adheres  to  the  individual 
fibers,  are  brought  about  by  me¬ 
chanical  instead  of  chemical  means. 

Glyoxol  Process  for  Rayons 

“Sanforset”  is  the  name  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  recently  perfected  by  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  for  the  stabilization 
of  woven  and  knittetl  fabrics  con¬ 
structed  of  viscose  rayon  or  predom¬ 
inantly  of  viscose  rayon.  The  pro¬ 
cess  involves  the  use  of  a  chemical 
solution  containing  glyoxal,  one  of 
the  aldehydes,  and  an  acid  catalyst. 
It  acts  by  reducing  the  swelling  of 
rayon  fibers  in  water  or  in  soap  so¬ 
lutions,  which  causes  change  in  the 
measurements  of  rayon  fabrics.  The 
small  amount  of  residual  shrinkage 
is  eliminated  by  mechanically  relax¬ 
ing  the  fabric.  The  stabilization 
achieved  is  said  to  be  permanent  to 
washing  at  any  temperature.  A 
slight  reduction  in  tensile  strength 
accompanies  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  process,  however. 


continuously  in  close  touch  with 
their  customers  that  has  enabled 
them  to  minimize  losses  in  mass 
purchasing.  But  no  one  lacking 
their  experience  with  the  consum¬ 
ers  who  patronize  them  could  do  it 
lor  them. 

The  retailer  is  the  customer’s  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  manufacturing, 
wholesaling  anti  jobbing  trades. 
•Standing  face  to  lace  with  them,  in 
daily  contact  with  the  millions 
whose  collective  wants  constitute 
what  is  called  demand,  he  translates 
what  they  will  buy  from  him  as 
single  units  into  orders  which  meas¬ 
ure  those  units  in  the  hundreds  or 
the  tlozens  which  are  the  language 
the  retailer  must  talk  to  the  man 
upstream  in  the  economy.  But  tl  e 
language  of  the  unit  must  antici¬ 
pate  that  of  the  larger  denomina¬ 
tions.  Only  the  man  who  knows 
what  he  can  sell  in  units  is  fitted  by 
experience  to  say  what  it  is  safe  lor 
him  to  take  by  the  case  or  by  tl  e 
(arload. 

The  Retailer  in  a  New  Light 

That  was  the  big  lesson  whitli 
was  learned  following  World  War 
1.  In  the  midst  of  that  war  Lew 
Hahn,  General  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  raised  a  lone  voice  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  proclaiming  the  retailer  as 
the  purchasing  agent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Up  to  that  time,  the  retailer 
had  been  considered  by  many— per¬ 
haps  most— as  the  distributing  agent 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  new  defi¬ 
nition  was  prophetic  in  that  it 
struck  deep  into  the  fundamentals 
of  a  developing  situation  which  was 
not  then,  as  yet,  generally  clear  to 
all.  It  speedily  became  so,  howevei , 
and  the  conception  of  the  retailer  as 
the  proper  accredited  and  commis¬ 
sioned  purchasing  agent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  captured  the  imagination  ot 
producers  and  distributors  alike  by 
its  simplicity,  its  clarity,  its  truth. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  “buyers 
strike’’  and  collapse  of  1920  had  de¬ 
molished  the  old  order  in  buying 
and  the  winds  of  reconstruction  had 
swept  away  the  debris  that  this  new 
conception  of  the  retailer’s  position 
became  an  accepted  fact.  Prior  to 


that  time  “inspired’’  buying,  and 
“strokes  of  genius’’  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  had  been  expected  of  too  many 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  stores’ 
investments  in  stocks  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Unfortunately  for  the  trade  as 
a  whole,  some  really  great  traders 
had  by  their  native  shrewdm-ss 
founded  stores  and  built  up  family 
fortunes  f)ut  of  a  combination  ot 
their  own  talents  and  the  era  of  ex¬ 
pansion  in  which  they  flourished. 
The  picture  of  the  “merchant 
prince’’  is  really  a  Currier  and  Ives 
from  the  gallery  of  the  earlier 
.America  of  the  railroad  kings  and 
the  great  bulls  and  bears  of  stock 
market  history. 

Birth  of  Trial  Ordering 

In  the  postwar  days  of  the  early 
twenties,  the  “by  guess  and  by  God” 
buying  methods  which  had  some¬ 
times  challenged  the  lightning  by 
laying  down  a  whole  season’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power  at  once  and  getting 
away  with  it  were  not  revived.  The 
pained  surprise  of  the  big  produc¬ 
ers  is  still  vivid  in  memory.  “What! 
Trial  .Stocks?  No  big  orders  liefore 
the  .Season  opened?  A  sampling  of 
the  lines?  What  was  the  idea?” 

The  idea  was  a  new  one  and  it 
was  being  accorded  the  reception 
which  most  new  ideas  meet  when 
they  encounter  a  traditional  way  of 
doing  things.  Fundamentally,  it 
was  the  idea  that  re-orders  rather 
than  orders  would  keep  merchan¬ 
dising  flying  accurately  on  the  beatn 
of  demand.  But,  where  trial  order¬ 
ing  seemed  merely  tentative  to  the 
retailers  who  adopted  it  as  the  ini¬ 
tial  ste{>  in  the  new  process  whose 
second  stage  would  be  re-ordering, 
it  appeared  at  first  onlv  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  light  to  the  manufactin- 
ers.  It  was,  they  thought,  timid. 

They  called  it  hand-to-moulli 
buving.  .And  hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing  it  was.  perhaps,  particidarly  in 
the  early  stages  when  merchants 
who  had  been  burned  in  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  1920-21  played  it  <|uite  nn- 
derstandably  too  close  to  the  chest. 
But  this  was  only  in  the  beginning. 
The  twenties  saw  the  development 
of  stock  record  systems,  the  efficu  ii- 
{Continned  on  page  58) 
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Burroughs  has  always  been  first  in  developing  machines  and  operating 
features  to  make  office  work  simpler,  faster,  easier.  This  is  the  continu¬ 
ing  objective  of  a  research  staff  that  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
businessmen  and  operators  everywhere.  Today,  more  engineers  and 
scientists  than  at  any  time  in  Burroughs  history  are  working  with  the 
finest  lak>oratory  equipment  obtainable,  improving  current  Burroughs 
products  and  creating  new  machines  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


noUltMG.  ACCOUNTING,  STATISTICAL  AND  CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SBtVICE  •  MACHINE  SUPPIKS 
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cy  of  which  soon  removed  the  sting 
from  the  stigma  and  made  the  com¬ 
plaining  manufacturer  an  early  con¬ 
vert  to  the  utility  of  the  new  meth¬ 
ods.  And  before  the  long  buyers’ 
market  of  the  twenties  and  the  thir¬ 
ties  went  into  its  war-eclipse  in  the 
forties,  the  best  salesmen  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  were  using  the  patter  of  the 
store’s  own  stock-record  clerks  to 
clinch  an  order.  How  often  has  a 
visiting  buyer  been  told— “This  is 
a  re-order  number  at  Macy’s’’?— 
“Gimbels  have  used  a  thousand 
dozen  of  these”? 

Balanced  stocks  became  the  con¬ 
tinuous  thing— the  regular  thing— 
the  season-in,  season-out  thing  in¬ 
stead  of  an  occasional  or  accidental 
phenomenon.  The  re-order  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Customers 
learned  that  they  could  regularly 
expect  to  find  the  articles  they  want¬ 
ed'  most  at  the  prices  they  desired 
to  pay  for  them.  For  that  is  what 
the  term  “balanced  stocks”  means. 
It  means  that  the  factors  of  demand 
are  so  balanced  in  the  items  consti¬ 
tuting  a  merchant’s  inventory  that 
customer  expectation  is  usually  met 
successfully.  Conversely,  consumer 
disappointments  are  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  factors  of  demand  which 
must  be  kept  in  balance  are  few  and 
the  operation  of  a  stock  and  sales 
record  svstem  which  keeps  them 
continuously  exposed  for  the  guid- 


that  late  deliveries  force  us  to  take. 
Isn’t  there  something  the  manufac¬ 
turers  can  do  for  us  in  regard  to 
this  situation? 

In  our  sportswear  department, 
for  which  I  buy  also,  we  have  been 
told  we  must  place  our  fall  sweater 
orders  in  January  and  February,  or 
else  we  wouldn’t  have  them  when 
the  season  opened.  Like  obedient 
children,  we  obeyed,  rebelling 
against  the  command,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  carrying  out  orders.  So  then, 
we  start  receiving  sweaters  in  March 
on  through  the  summer  months. 
Consequently,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  season,  for  four  years.  I’ve 
found  myself  so  overstocked  in  non¬ 
selling  merchandise  that  I  had  no 
money  to  sp>end  for  the  essential 
selling  items.  Not  having  adequate 
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ance  of  the  buyer  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  is  extremely  simple. 
In  its  simplest  terms  it  means  that 
the  public  favors  certain  styles  or 
types  of  articles  at  certain  prices 
and  is  indifferent  to  others.  Even 
the  most  rudimentary  system  kept 
by  the  department  clerical  will 
bring  out  daily  the  facts  of  the  daily 
operation.  The  buyer  can  proceed 
intelligently  to  re-order  the  things 
the  customers  want.  Similarly  guid¬ 
ed,  the  buyer  not  only  fails  to  re¬ 
order  the  articles  not  in  demand 
but  uses  whatever  methods  the 
store’s  policy  permits  for  their  early 
disposition  at  least  loss. 

The  most  highly  developed  sys¬ 
tems  (and  even  these  are  not  com¬ 
plicated)  expose  similarly  all  the 
factors  of  demand  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  merchan¬ 
diser  is  to  steer  a  safe  course  among 
tlie  hazards  of  operation.  These  in¬ 
clude,  of  course,  not  only  the  style 
or  type  and  price  of  article  in¬ 
volved,  but  the  very  important  de¬ 
tails  of  material  or  fabric,  color, 
size,  and  timeliness.  Failure  is  in¬ 
variably  the  result  of  important  un¬ 
balance  in  the  factors  of  demand. 
In  fact,  it  need  only  be  present  in 
a  single  one  of  them. 

Color  alone  in  articles  of  apparel 
is  frequently  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  profit  or  loss.  When  they 
want  browns,  they  want  browns, 
but  when  thev  want  blues,  browns 


storage  space  for  woolens,  last  year 
we  took  a  $1,000  markdown  on 
sweaters  which  the  moths  decided 
to  eat. 

Sweaters  should  be  shipped  be¬ 
ginning  July,  but  not  from  March 
on.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  this? 

This  I  know:  if  the  market  ever 
gets  back  to  normal  again,  I  will 
have  to  go  to  a  buyer’s  school  to 
learn  all  over  again  how  to  be  a 
buyer,  even  though  I’ve  been  one 
for  20  years. 

Some  day,  a  home  should  be  built 
for  worn  out  and  retired  buyers. 
Those  of  us  who  will  be  living  there 
can  have  a  good  time  reminiscing 
over  the  period  from  1942  to  1947, 
when  buyers  weren’t  buyers— they 
were  beggars. 


can  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  A 
quantitative  balance  must  be  at¬ 
tained,  and  maintained,  which  will 
not  necessitate  undue  resort  to 
markdowns  to  correct  an  unbal¬ 
anced  condition. 

End-sizes  were  always-a  big  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  merchant  whose  buyers 
ordered  “across  the  board”.  End- 
sizes  are  the  unsaleable  odds  and 
ends  in  large  sizes  and  small  sizes 
after  the  heart  of  the  stock  has  been 
sold  at  regular  prices  in  season.  A 
serious  condition  in  end-sizes  at  the 
close  of  the  selling  season  could  and 
frequently  did  wipe  out  the  paper 
profits  of  early  season  and  mid-sea¬ 
son.  A  good,  well-operated,  stock- 
record  system  faithfully  used  as  a 
guide  by  the  buyer  prevents  most 
such  losses. 

The  point  has  l>een  made  and  it 
need  not  be  belabored.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  in  summarizing,  that  all  of  the 
factors  of  demand  need  similar  con¬ 
stant  watching— style  or  type,  price, 
material  or  fabric,  color,  size,  time¬ 
liness.  One  {rood  smart  young  girl 
in  every  department,  a  hound  for 
detail,  can  point  the  way  to  profits 
and  warn  aeainst  the  pitfalls  of 
losses  by  laying  before  her  buyer 
dailv  the  positive  and  the  negative 
trends  in  these  factors  of  demand. 

Registering  Unfilled  Demands 

The  negative  trends  include  not 
only  the  slowing-down  or  cessation 
of  demand  for  merchandise  which  is 
in  stock  but  also  the  first  appearance 
and  grnxvth  of  demand  for  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  not  in  stock.  The 
merchant  cannot  sell  what  he  does 
not  have  on  hand.  A  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  special  orders  may  be  tak¬ 
en  and  subsequently  filled  without 
alienating  customer  good  will. 

But  in  the  main,  the  retailer  eith¬ 
er  has  got  it  or  he  hasn’t.  If  one 
store  hasn’t  irot  it,  another  one  '  as, 
and  well  does  the  pitblic  know  it. 
That’s  one  of  the  thintis  that  make 
shopping  centers  popular.  The  mer¬ 
chant  down  the  street  or  across  the 
street  offers  immediate  alternatives 
to  the  customer  when  the  first  store 
visited  is  “just  out”. 

Far-sie’’ted  management  i>»ovides 
for  the  continuous  resristration  of 
all  such  unfilled  demands.  This  is 
done  on  customers’  “want  slips”  or 
“call  slips”  as  thev  are  caMed.  as 
fast  as  the  salespeople  find  t>'at  they 
cannot  satisfy  a  customer  because 
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"When  our  organization  decided  finally 
to  go  into  Cycle  Billing,  it  was  our  de* 
sire  to  get  a  machine  that  would  turn 
the  work  out  in  quantity,  at  ma»inniim 
speed.  We  were  particularly  anxious  to 
get  a  machine  that  would  require  a 


minimum  amount  of  training  and  skill 
from  the  operators.  We  studied  the 
problem  for  some  time  and  the  answer 
of  our  Research  Department  was  Sund- 
strand.  For  our  purposes  and  require¬ 
ments  it  solved  our  problem.” 


ONLY  three  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  are 
needed  to  handle  40,000  active  accounts  for  Lamson’s 
in  Toledo. 


29,000  statements  are  mailed  each  month,  from  an  aver* 
age  of  80,000  sales  tickets.  Even  in  the  busiest  month,  when 
Lamson’s  sales  tickets  run  up  as  high  as  170,000,  the 
Sundstrand  Machines  take  the  extra  load  right  in  stride. 

The  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
System  eliminates  your  month-end  peak  loads  and  over¬ 
time  sessions,  by  distributing  the  posting  and  mailing  work 
evenly  throughout  each  month. 

Trial  balances  are  provided  automatically.  And,  with 
Sundstrand,  you  always  have  complete  control  over  all 
posting  and  control  operations. 

No  specially  trained  operators  are  required.  With  the 
Sundstrand  "one  hand  operation”  keyboard,  any  of  your 
clerks  can  become  a  competent  operator  within  a  week. 

Learn  how  easily  the  Sundstrand  System  for  Cycle  Billing 
can  handle  your  Accounts  Receivable.  Send  in  the  coupon 
for  full  details  .  .  .  today! 

Opjrrisbt  1M6  Uodwwgd  Ogrporutwo 


iMore  Statements,  Faster  and  at  Lower  Cost  with  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing. 


Underwood 

Sundstrand 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION  NR 

Accounting  Machine  Division 

One  Perk  Avenue.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  copy  of  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bitlinx  booklet. 


Name  and  Title. 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 
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they  haven’t  got  the  merchandise 
wanted.  A  careful  tabulation  of 
these  "want  slips"  exposes  at  their 
very  inception  trends  of  demand 
which  might  otherwise  go  unheed¬ 
ed  until  general  recognition  that 
they  were  in  demand  forced  all 
merchants  to  stock  them.  Of  course, 
merchandisers  endeavor  to  detec  t 
and  exclude  “freak”  calls  which  are 
not  representative  of  a  general  de¬ 
mand.  Some  notable  promotional 
"firsts”,  or  temporary  exclusives, 
have  sprung  from  a  study  of  these 
simple  “want  slips”  and  fast  action 
taken  as  a  result.  The  resultant 
good-will  which  always  comes  to  the 
merchant  who  is  suddenly  able  to 
give  the  people  for  the  first  time 
what  they  have  been  wanting  but 
have  been  unable  to  find  anywhere 
theretofore  is  a  recognition  and  re¬ 
ward  much  sought  after  by  keen 
storekeepers. 

Service  Tailored  to  Demand 

The  same  principles  govern  ser¬ 
vice  that  govern  merchandise.  Like 
f>ease  porridge,  “some  want  it  hot- 
some  want  it  cold.”  Merchants  have 
learned  to  give  the  customers  what 
they  want  in  service  just  as  they  do 
in  goods.  From  the  refinements  of 
salesmanship  that  characterize 
Fifty-Seventh  Street  and  upper  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  self-service  standards 
of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Union 
Square  in  New  York,  for  example, 
there  is  wide  variation.  And  from 
the  shopping  centers  of  the  country 
there  are  sounded  all  the  hotes  in 
the  scale  of  service.  The  selling 
techniques  of  department  store,  spe¬ 
cialty  store,  chain-store,  mail-order 
house,  roadside  emp>orium,  super¬ 
market,  contrast  sharply.  Every 
one  of  them  has  its  place.  Each  is 
best  for  its  own  customers.  If  they 
want  self-service,  then  self-service  is 
the  best  service  for  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  deluxe  service  is  de¬ 
manded,  then  deluxe  service  is  what 
the  merchant  should  give. 

.So  it  comes  about  that  it  is  the 
retailer,  in  all  his  multitudinous  va¬ 
rieties  and  types,  whose  pipe-lines 
reach  back  into  the  great  reservoir 
of  production  and  who  delivers 
what  is  wanted  through  a  myriad 
of  outlets  into  the  homes  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  the  retailer’s  function,  act¬ 
ing  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
consumer,  to  bring  to  his  customers 
the  shares  they  desire  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  pool  of  manufactured 


gcxKls  which  has  been  created  to 
meet  their  demands.  This  pool  con¬ 
stitutes  abundance,  but  it  is  only 
the  retailer  who  can  siphon  off  the 
particular  kind  of  abundance  that 


will  satisfy  his  public.  Abundance 
is  only  abundance  when  it  consists 
of  the  things  people  want.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  undesirable  merchandise  is 
really  scarcity. 


Apparel  Deliveries 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


he  thought  it  should  be  possible  to 
strike  a  happy  medium  somewhere 
between  four  weeks  and  eight 
months.  He  said  he  thought  eight 
to  ten  weeks  terms  reasonable. 

Worse  than  long  delivery  terms 
are  allotments  that  never  material¬ 
ize.  From  a  buyer  on  the  firing-line, 
Mrs.  Thelma  Alford,  of  the  Boylan- 
Pearce  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  came  a 
heart-felt  protest  against  a  situation 
which  forces  the  buyer  to  try  to 
guess  how  much  of  her  allotment 
she  is  likely  to  receive,  and  buy  ac¬ 
cordingly,  so  that  on  papter  she  is 
perf>etually  over-committed.  She 
drew  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  delivery  dates  as  it 
affects  southern  stores  is  especially 
acute.  (The  full  text  of  Mrs.  Al¬ 
ford's  remarks  will  be  found  on 
page  9.) 

Replying  to  Mrs.  Alford  on  the 
subject  of  allotments  that  are  not 
fully  delivered,  Mr.  Fox  said  that 
the  manufacturer  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  retailer— unable  to 
count  on  full  delivery  of  fabrics 
from  his  own  resources.  Complet¬ 
ing  the  circle  of  the  argument,  he 
added  that  over-ordering  on  the 
part  of  retailers  complicates  the 
situation  past  all  possibility  of  solu¬ 
tion;  that  if  they  would  order  only 
what  they  need,  they  would  get  bet¬ 
ter  deliveries.  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Forstman  offered  the  information 
that  wool  fabric  manufacturers  are 
aware  of  the  need  of  southern 
stores  for  earlier  deliveries,  and  that 
his  own  company  started  delivery  of 
spring  fabrics  in  September. 

Quality  Restoration 

Lew  Hahn  drew  the  attention  of 
the  retailers  to  the  longer-range 
problem  of  quality  deterioration  in 
the  merchandise  they  sell.  The 
public’s  willingness  to  buy  without 
question  is  on  the  wane,  he  said, 
and  retailers  are  left  with  the  job 
of  restoring  the  quality  standards 
that  declined  under  price  control. 

“Quality,”  he  said,  “should  l)o 


your  great  and  constant  concern  to¬ 
day.  If  you  want  to  know  what  you 
are  selling  call  on  your  local  dry 
cleaners.  They’re  telling  your  cus¬ 
tomers  plenty.  Maybe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  representative 
of  your  store  call  on  two  or  three 
dry  cleaners  every  month  or  so  and 
get  a  line  on  how  a  lot  of  goods  sold 
in  your  town  are  behaving.  It 
ought  to  be  a  revelation  to  some 
buyers.  Here  are  some  things  I 
have  recently  had  shown  to  me: 

“Garments  otherwise  of  good 
quality  are  sewn  with  thread  which 
is  not  fast  color,  and  when  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  washed  the  thread  color 
bleeds  into  the  fabric. 

“I  have  seen  garments  in  which, 
as  the  result  of  dry  cleaning,  the 
linings  have  stiffened  up  so  that  the 
garment  is  useless.  I  have  seen  ex- 
p)ensive  suits  in  which  the  stiffening 
used  for  lapels  was  not  fast  color 
and  bled  into  the  fabric. 

black  and  white  checked  skirt 
of  cotton  and  rayon  was  shown  to 
me.  .An  attempt  to  clean  a  spot  with 
carbon-tetrachloride  had  resulted 
in  a  large  purple  stain  on  the  cloth. 
.\  rayon  jersey  dress  in  light  blue 
and  black  had  been  dry  cleaned, 
and  as  a  result  the  blue  section  was 
covered  with  brownish-yellow  sp>ots. 
There  are  buttons  that  dissolve  in 
dry-cleaning:  dark  thread,  used  to 
sew  dark  fabrics,  that  loses  its  color 
in  cleaning  and  shows  up)  white  or 
light  grey. 

“It  doesn’t  help  to  clean  out  er¬ 
satz  merchandise  if  you  are  taking 
in  more  all  the  time.  Perhaps,  if 
vou  should  refuse  to  buy  and  sell 
inferior  goods,  your  sales  increases 
might  be  28  per  cent  instead  of  33 
[)er  cent.  But  when  the  day  comes 
when  good  will  and  reputation  and 
good  salesmanship  are  needed  to 
make  the  figures  you  would  have  a 
better  chance  than  some  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  haven’t  been  so  careful. 
This  is  the  time  when  you  can 
afford  anything  in  the  world— ex¬ 
cept  to  stick  your  customers." 
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throughout  your  entire  store 


Every  department,  every  office,  every  building  oper*  ties  and  confusion  caused  by  time  inaccuracies  are 
ates  on  the  same  accurate  time  when  it  is  equipped  eliminated. 

with  the  IBM  Self*Regulating  Electric  Time  Indi-  Master  Control  coordinates  time  records, 

eating  System.  too,  through  its  ’’management”  of  IBM  Time  Re- 

An  IBM  Master  Time  Control  ’’manages”  your  cording  devices.  Of  many  types,  these  include  At- 
entire  timing  operation  with  split-second  accuracy,  tendance  Time  Recorders,  Door  Recorders,  Job 
checks  each  secondary  clock  once  each  hour  and  Time  Recorders.  IBM  Systems  also  provide  for  co¬ 
coordinates  it  with  the  Master.  ordinating  signaling  devices  employing  bells,  buz2- 

Shifts  come  and  go,  their  movement  based  on  horns  or  sirens, 

identical  time.  Each  employee  knows  at  a  glance  IBM’s  complete  and  fully  responsible  advisory 

when  to  expect  the  change-shift  signal.  Uncertain-  service  is  yours  without  obligation. 

TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 
Electric  Pmehed  Card  Accounting  Machines — Electric  Typewriters 

International  Besiness  Machines  Corporation,  World  Heodqearters  Beilding,  590  Madison  Avenee,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Markup,  as  it  is  practiced  today, 
lias  become  sort  of  a  mechanized 
thing  handed  to  you  by  OPA.  You 
pay  what  the  manufacturer  charges 
and  you  sell  by  edict,  at  regulated 
jjrices.  The  day  will  come,  when 
regulations  and  OPA  will  be  over, 
and  retailers  will  once  again  be  re¬ 
quired  to  exercise  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  getting  a  sufficient  overall 
markup  to  make  a  profit.  Some 
lines  will  be  sold  on  a  very  low, 
and  others  on  a  very  high  markup 
basis,  and  the  successful  merchan¬ 
diser  will  be  known  for  his  ability 
to  attract  customers,  build  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  still  make  a  fair  profit  by 
l)lending  his  markup. 

.Markdowns  have  been  so  relatively 
unimportant  in  relation  to  sales 
\'olume  and  increases  that  most  of 
us  have  become  extremely  careless 
about  their  causes  and  prevention. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  retailers 
were  constantly  trying  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  markdowns  that  cost 
them  so  much  of  their  profit.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  purchase  the  right 
\*ze,  color,  style,  and  priceline. 
Timing  of  shipments  was  a  science: 
getting  out  of  seasonal  goods  at  the 
right  time  was  an  art.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  buying  mistake  should 
be  recognized  and  admitted  prompt¬ 
ly  because  the  first  and  fastest  mark¬ 
down  was  generally  the  cheapest 
one,  was  quite  common. 

The  return  of  a  buyers’  market 
will  once  again  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  markdowns, 
even  after  the  large  ones,  due  to  a 
return  to  more  normal  prices,  will 
have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  ne¬ 
cessity  and  not  of  choice. 

Sales  and  Bargain  Appeal:  A  rising 
market— ceiling  prices— government 
request  for  the  voluntarv  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Policy  by  retailers— these 
have  made  us  almost  forget  the 
practice  of  value-for-a-price  promo¬ 
tions  to  F>opulate  the  store,  to  get 
sales,  and  to  build  good-will. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  to  run 
off-price  sales  during  the  past  few 
vears,  in  order  to  eet  business. 
Most  of  onr  efforts  have  been  nec- 
essarilv  confined  to  clearances. 
^^^>en  supnlv  catches  un  with  de- 
utand  the  technique  of  sales  promo¬ 


tion,  while  not  necessarily  revert¬ 
ing  l)ack  to  some  of  the  horrible 
standards  of  the  past,  will  have  to 
include  the  bargain  appeal. 

Expense  Control:  Expense  rates  of 
the  past  few  years  have  fallen  to 
such  a  marked  degree  that  control¬ 
lers  have  now  become  pleasant 
humanitarian  individuals,  generally 
well-loved  by  their  fellow  men.  At 
one  time,  of  course,  a  controller  was 
an  ogre  who  rarely  won  popularity 
contests  in  his  store.  Expense  con¬ 
trol,  of  course,  was  not  merely  the 
province  of  the  controller.  There 
was  a  phrase  used  to  describe  cer¬ 
tain  management  executives  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  controller.  They  were 
known  to  be  ‘‘exp>ense  conscious,” 
meaning  they  were  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  any  item  of  additional  expense 
unless  it  could  be  justified  in  terms 
of  assured  additional  sales  or 
profits. 

When  contrasted  witli  the  com¬ 
fortable  spread  that  exists  between 
gross  margin  and  expense  rates  to¬ 
day,  the  concern  of  retailers  in 
earlier  years  about  the  possibility 
of  saving  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
or  less  on  an  expense  account  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  may  appear  a 
foolish  waste  of  time.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  our  phenomenally  low 
expense  rates  are  the  result  of  equal¬ 
ly  phenomenal  sales  and  a  truly 
phenomenal  price  level. 

We  have  been  living  through  a 
period  when  every  factor  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  lalxtr  cost  has  been  going 
up  and  yet  our  expense  rates  have 
fallen  because  of  our  volume. 
•Should  the  price  level  drop  in  the 
future  and  should  consumer  de¬ 
mand  taper  off  even  slightly,  we 
could  once  more  be  back  in  the 
period  when  conservation  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  business  might  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  manager  to 
control  expenses. 

*  *  « 

I  have  deliberately  avoided  any 
specific  opinion  or  viewpoint  on  the 
subject  I  have  discussed  all  too 
briefly.  You  do  recognize,  of  course, 
my  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
for  all  of  us  to  start  thinking  again 
of  all  these  and  many  other  retail 
problems  which  the  windfall  of  war¬ 
time  prosperity  has  solved  for  us. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  return  of 
many  of  these  problems  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  is  two  or  three  or  more  years 
in  the  future.  Some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  back  today,  if  we  would 
only  recognize  them.  Fhe  longer 
it  takes  us  to  recognize  them,  and 
the  longer  it  takes  us  td  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  the  more  certain 
is  our  eventual  hangover  on  some 
gray  morning  when  we  wake  up  to 
find  we  have  been  out  on  an  enor¬ 
mous  binge.  How  many  of  you  re¬ 
member  the  size  and  ache  of  your 
heads  on  that  dismal  morning-after 
in  the  summer  of  1920?  How  many 
of  you  remember  the  awful  and 
continuing  taste  in  your  mouth  and 
the  pink  elephants  you  saw  from 
1980  to  1985? 

It  would  seem  wise  to  take  out 
insurance  for  the  future.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  offer  a  five-year  ptolicy 
of  “Success-in-Retailingf-Insurance” 
and  I  shall  list  the  premiums  you 
should  pay  for  it  now,  or  in  the 
near  future: 

Premium  No.  1:  Change  the  mental 
attitude  of  your  people.  Convert 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  policies 
and  practices.  All  of  your  people 
must  be  impressed  with  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  converting  their  thinking  to  a 
peacetime  basis.  Many  of  them 
have  had  experience  only  in  the 
wartime  period.  Most  of  them  have 
been  operating  on  practices  and 
policies  that  would  lie  suicidal  in 
normal  times. 

Premium  No.  2:  Decide  to  limit 
your  losses.  Inventory  losses  result¬ 
ing  from  lower  prices  are  inevitable. 
The  degree  (or  amount)  of  the  loss 
will  depend  upon  our  practice  of 
restraint  now— our  ability  to  say  no 
—our  amount  of  common  sense— 
our  control  of  the  procedures  in 
our  receiving  room,  and  the  study 
given  our  order  files  and  our  com¬ 
mitment  position. 

Premium  No.  3:  Set  up  a  reserve 
for  the  inventory  losses.  You  have 
had  several  years  of  lush  business 
and  high  dollar  profits.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  time  to  take  inventory 
losses.  Don’t  fret  about  them.  They 
are  inevitable  and  perfectly  natural 
after  the  terrific  rise  in  prices  and 
deterioration  of  quality.  Set  aside 
a  cash  or  Government  Bond  reserve 
NOW.  Hard  work  and  attention  to 
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/Olci-fashioneti  liospitality  was  more  tlian  liverieti 
t  coachmen  and  bewliiskered  doormen  ...  it  was  a 
gracious  way  of  being  a  host ...  a  manner  of  living 
that  the  Pennsylvania  has  kept  alive  in  a  hurrying 
world  of  taxicabs  and  revolving  doors! 


2.Vn«l,  although  you  won’t  find  assistant  managers 
•  Imwing  to  you  from  behind  white  l)eards  .  .  .  you 
wiU  find  the  Pennsylvania  personnel  as  courteous 
as  any  of  the  old  .school.  It’s  one  place  where  you 
really  are  a  guest  these  days! 


li 


Time  was  when  this  elevated  copper  tub  was  the 
t  last  word  in  bathing  comfort.  What  a  contrast  to 
your  modem  Pennsylvania  bathroom  where  you 
relax  in  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  enjoy  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  snowy  white  towels  in  surroundings  per- 
snikity  clean! 

❖ 

The  upper-berth  bed  and  comer  washstand  were 
•  comforts  provided  by  a  gracious  host.  This  tra¬ 
dition  of  providing  the  finest  is  maintained  today 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hotel.  For  instance:  the  537- 
coil  spring  mattress  that  a.s.sures  you  of  one  of 
the  most  restful  nights  ever! 

t  Af 


Clone  are  the  grapevine  chandeliers  and  curlicue 
furniture.  But  the  sumptuous  meals  remain  .  .  . 
with  the  full-bodied  flavor  of  old-fashioned  cook¬ 
ing.  Served,  too,  with  all  the  graciousness  of  old. 
In  all  good  things  the  Pennsylvania  is  very,  very 
old-fashioned.  But  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  And  ice  think  you'll  like  it  that  way! 


HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY,  HELP  YOURSELF 
INVEST  IN  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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details  will  keep  your  losses  down. 


Premium  No.  4:  Prepare  to  do  a 
better  selling  job.  A  buyers’  market 
is  on  the  way.  The  business  will  go 
to  the  store  that  does  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  job.  -And  that  means  better  se¬ 
lection  and  training  of  people,  bet¬ 
ter  displays,  better  advertising,  bel¬ 
ter  mental  attitudes,  lietter  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Premium  No,  5:  Keep  your  stores 
open  six  days  a  week.  Operate  them 
lor  the  customers.  When  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods  in  this  coun¬ 
try  reaches  its  real  stride  the  bottle¬ 
neck  of  our  economy  will  be  distri¬ 
bution.  You  can  distribute  more 
goods  in  six  days  than  you  can  in 
live.  Resist  this  insane  idea  of  keep¬ 
ing  your  stores  open  only  five  days 
per  week.  Note  what  happened  in 
the  month  of  August  just  ended, 
when  there  were  three  extra  selling 
days  compared  to  1945. 

People  are  tired  of  standing  in 
line  to  buy  goods.  A  patient  Amer¬ 
ican  public  will  no  longer  tolerate 
being  given  numbers  in  order  to 
wait  their  turn  to  get  a  seat  in  a 
shoe  department. 

Parking  problems  and  traffic  ttm- 
gestions  in  central  city  districts  get 
worse  and  worse.  Five  day  shop¬ 
ping  weeks  accentuate  the  problem 
and  will  drive  business  to  outlying 
and  suburban  areas. 

What  has  happiened  to  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  merchants  of  America? 


^  . 


-0^  ^  .  A 

V  1  better  merchan 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 
332  North  12th  Street  •  Philadelithia  7,  Pa. 


Premium  No.  6:  Obey  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  “Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work: 
.And  the  Lord  rested  on  the  seventh 
day.’’ 

.A  five-day  or  even  a  four  and  one- 
half  day  work  week  may  be  justifi¬ 
able  for  men  in  mines,  unskilled 
laborers,  or  men  in  steel  mills  and 
heavy  industries,  but  why  people 
who  work  in  retail  stores  cannot 
W’ork  six  days  a  week  is  a  mystery  to 
me. 

The  present  tendency  toward  a 
five-day  work  week  is  based  more 
on  emotion  and  a  ptolicy  of  appease¬ 
ment  due  to  lush  times,  than  on 
reason.  Eventually,  the  five-day 
work  week  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  youth  of  America,  not 
only  physically,  but  morallv  and 
mentally. 

This  country  was  built  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  industry,  diligence. 
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and  thrill.  Great  accoiuplishnieiiis 
and  great  people  were  not  made  on 
a  10-hour,  five-day  work  week,  and 
great  stores  and  laclories  were  not 
built  by  those  who  had  so  inuth 
leisure  lime  that  two  days  per  week 
were  spent  at  race  tracks,  movies, 
cocktail  lounges,  and  golf  courses. 

1  heard  of  one  store  that  has  just 
announced  store  hours  9:30  to  4:30, 
and  a  36-hour  work  week.  Where 
will  this  trend  end.'  W'hat  is  par 
lor  the  course? 

Technological  improvements  and 
new  farm  equipment  may  have 
made  it  piossible  to  produce  more 
than  we  can  consume  in  10  hours, 
as  against  the  60  hours  of  yester¬ 
year,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  re¬ 
tailing.  As  yet,  I  have  never  seen 
dresses  sold  from  an  assembly  line 
that  could  be  speeded  up  at  will, 
and  I  believe  the  American  |K'ople 
still  insist  on  trying  on  shews  before 
they  buy  them.  All  of  which  takes 
time,  which  cannot  be  shortened 
very  much.  It  takes  just  as  long  to 
sell  goods  properly,  and  even  longer 
to  deliver  goods  to  a  customer,  as  it 
did  in  the  past.  So  why  this  con¬ 
stant  pressure  to  make  store  and 
work  hours  shorter  and  shorter,  just 
to  keep  step  with  manufacturing? 
There  is  no  real  comparison  be 
tween  the  two. 

The  great  need  is  for  more  efhei- 
enc)  and  greater  production  per 
person,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  present  wage  scales  in 
retailing. 

Premium  No.  7:  Markdowns  tiiust 
be  higher.  Despite  my  remarks  on 
the  necessity  to  do  a  Iwtter  mark¬ 
down  job  in  the  future,  markdowns 
should  be  very  high  in  the  next  six 
to  18  months,  not  only  Iwcause  they 
will  be  a  reflection  of  a  thorough 
cleaning-as-you-go  politv,  but,  Iw- 
cause  competition  between  avail¬ 
able  and  new  items  will  make  it 
imperative  to  take  action  quitklv 
and  drasticallv.  Don’t  Ik*  afraid  to 
take  them. 

Premium  No.  8:  Tuttiox'cr  must  be 
greater.  Whereas  prewar  standards 
called  for  a  normal  four  to  five 
turns  per  year,  it  would  seem  obvi¬ 
ous  that  turnover  must  lie  stepped 
up  to  six  to  seven  times  if  you  wish 
to  minimize  your  losses  and  be  real¬ 
istic  about  present-day  hazards 
Change  your  standards  and  your 


90UBU 

msm.  AC1I09! 


MOHAKCH  '‘SO- 

TWfN‘ SPINDLE 

PRICE-MARKING  MACHINE 


IT  PRICE  MARKS  FROM  A  ROLL... 
PRICE-MARKS  TICKETS,  TAGS,  LABELS 
WITHOUT  CHANGING  ROLLS  OR  SPINDLES 


One  spindle  feeds  pin  tickets,  string  tags,  button  tags  or  Kimflex 
tickets  into  the  Monarch  "50”  .  . .  another  gummed  or  Senso  labels. 
Altogether,  six  styles  of  tickets  are  printed — speedily — in  48  differ¬ 
ent  sizes !  Labels  are  fed  in  rolls  and  delivered  from  the  machine  in 
strips;  string  tags  and  pin  tickets  come  through  automatically 
counted  and  clipped  apart! 

Let  the  Monarch  "50’s”  advantages  of  speed, 
versatility  and  control  cut  marking  room 
costs  for  you!  ^ 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Eqtdpm  mt  and  Supplies 

loronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angolos,  Calif. 
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KNOW 

YOUR 

FABRICS 


for  profliablo  buying, 
morchanditing  and  selling 


AMERICA'S  FABRICS  it  the  fine 
complete,  authoritative  source  of  in* 
formarion  about  all  of  our  more  than 
1000  modem  fabrics:  their  identihea- 
tion,  characterittics  and  uses;  what 
diajr  arc  made  of;  bow  they  are  made; 
what  fini thing  procettet  ace  applied 
to  them;  what  dyes  used  for  them; 
how  tested  and  labeled. 

AMERICA'S  FABRICS  it  reliable.  It 
it  written  by  Zelma  Bendure  and 
Gladys  Pfeifier,  bMh  widely  experi¬ 
enced  in  fabric  retearch,  and  hat  been 
checked  by  authorities  in  all  branches 
of  the  textile  and  allied  industries. 

At  Director  of  the  Retail  Selling 
Div.  of  Fairchild  Pubns.  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Merchandising  Education  for 
Good  Housekeeping,  Miss  Bendure 
prepared  hundreds  of  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  manuals  on  clothing  and 
home  fabrics  used  by  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

AMERICA'S  FABRICS  is  inclusive. 

It  covers  all  clothing  fabrics,  rugs, 
upholstery,  draperies,  laces,  linens 
and  domestics,  and  all  other  fabrics. 

It  includes  all  the  new  synthetics.  And 
it  includes  a  complete  illustrated  dic¬ 
tionary  of  fabrics  for  quick  reference. 

/Mogniflcenlly  illutfrofed 

Photographs  of  over  900  fabrics 

500  pictssres  of  all  principal  steps  in 
yarn  and  fabric  manufacture 

12  color  plates  accurately  showing 
110  printed  and  dyed  fabrics 

The  price  is  $10.00 

Gfl  it  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

MACMILLAN 

60  Fifth  Av«.  New  York  II 


goal  figures. 

Premium  No.  9:  Flan  to  expand 
cautiously.  Everyone  in  the  retail 
business  seems  to  want  to  expand, 
despite  the  fact  that  goods  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  scarce.  Most  expansion 
programs  are  based  on  dollar  sales 
increases,  or  on  dollar  sales  per 
square  foot.  Before  you  enlarge 
your  store,  get  the  facts.  What  are 
your  unit  transaction  increases? 
What  are  your  unit  sales  per  square 
foot?  What  is  the  potential  retail 
business  in  your  community,  con¬ 
sidering  that  almost  every  other 
store  expects  to  expand? 

If,  however,  you  do  enlarge,  and 
on  Ixjrrowed  money,  make  sure  that 
the  loan  will  be  of  a  sufficiently 
long  term,  so  that  you  can  repay  it 
on  time,  regardless  of  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  some  stormy  years  ahead. 

Premium  No.  10:  Carry  over  no 
Christmas  goods.  Because  of  what 
can  happen  in  1947,  as  to  prices  and 
supply  and  demand,  and  obsoles¬ 
cence,  certainly  you  should  carry 
no  strictly  Christmas  merchandise 
over  after  January  1,  1947.  If  you 
do,  it  should  be  priced  so  nominal¬ 
ly,  that  it  will  represent  practically 
no  value. 

Premium  No.  11:  Study  your  total 
commitment  picture  in  detail.  At 
prc“sent,  dollar  stocks  are  high;  un¬ 
delivered  orders  and  increased  sales 
have  been  bailing  you  out,  but  you 
cannot  count  on  these  two  factors, 
when  supply  overtakes  demand.  An 
item  to  be  in  stock  must  justify  it¬ 
self  instead  of  general  conditions 
justifying  the  item. 

Do  not  go  into  1947  with  a  high 
stock  and  commitment  position. 
There  may  be  shortages,  but  the 
field  is  getting  narrower  every  week. 
It  will  be  an  item  by  item  and  line 
by  line  job  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
stock  and  commitment  position  on 
Januarv  1,  1947. 

Premium  No.  12:  Keeping  house  in 
order  t'.s.  vendor  relations.  Manu¬ 
facturers  must  certainly  begin  to 
think  realistically  about  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  retailers.  Manufacturers 
must  once  again  accept  orders  that 
are  two  instead  of  one-sided  con¬ 
tracts.  Time  of  shipment  must  be 
specified,  and  the  right  to  cancel 
must  be  understood  and  agreed  up¬ 


on  by  both  parties. 

Stores,  when  they  find  themselves 
overextended  and  committed  be¬ 
yond  their  capacity  to  sell  profit¬ 
ably,  must  not  hesitate  to  cancel  or¬ 
ders  in  spite  of  their  sense  of  moral 
obligation  to  their  vendors,  if  ship¬ 
ments  are  later  than  dates  specified 
on  orders.  Surely  stores  do  not  help 
manufacturers  from  whom  they 
buy,  or  the  national  economy,  by 
becoming  financially  weak  and 
jjoor  credit  risks,  l  ire  day  manu¬ 
facturers  thought  it  was  smart  to 
overload  their  customers  has  long 
since  passed.  The  day  that  retailers 
buy  more  than  they  need  and  greed¬ 
ily  pyramid  their  orders  should 
end  immediately.  VV'hen  retailers 
order  wisely,  carefully,  and  prOj>er- 
ly,  and  when  manufacturers  ship 
promptly  and  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  less  need  for 
cre^dit  men  and  directors  of  vendor- 
retailer  relations. 

Premium  No.  13:  When  prices 
hreak^ride  the  market  down  cauti¬ 
ously.  Usually,  the  greatest  losses 
in  markets  of  all  kinds  are  taken  in 
the  first  break  in  the  price  structure. 

Starving  men  often  founder 
themselves  when  they  get  their  first 
meal. 

Ladies’  underthings  that  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $15  to  $42  per  dozen 
aren’t  great  bargains  when  the  price 
breaks  to  $36  per  dozen.  Yet  there 
are  many  buyers,  especially  the  un¬ 
initiated,  who  take  a  real  plunge 
on  the  first  apparent  bargain. 

Keep  liquid  and  buy  only  what 
can  be  sold  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  in  a  declining  market.  Re¬ 
member:  supply  and  demand,  not 
(ost  of  production  alone,  fix'  prices, 
and  cost  of  production  can  be  a 
very  flexible  factor. 

Premium  No.  14:  And  my  last  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  insurance  of  future 
success  in  retailing  is  for  independ¬ 
ent  thinking  and  acting  by  retailers 
themselves.  Don’t  follow  the  herd; 
especially  you  men  who  operate 
small  stores  in  smaller  cities.  Don’t 
follow  large  stores  and  large  city 
policies.  Do  what  you  think  is  best 
for  your  customer.  Everyone  else  is 
secondary,  including  your  employ¬ 
ees,  your  fellow-retailers,  and  your 
vendors.  Stop  appeasing  everyone, 
including  yourself,  because  it’s  the 
easy  way  out. 
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WiU  1947  Be 
Another  1920? 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

hands  of  the  public  will  lend  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  to  decrease. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of 
goods,  a  rise  to  anything  like  the 
wartime  peak  in  total  production 
seems  unlikely.  Many  materials  are 
still  in  extremely  short  supply. 
Further  rises  in  wage  costs,  should 
they  lie  forced  by  the  unions,  com¬ 
bined  with  delay  by  the  OPA  in 
price  adjustments,  will  prolong 
shortages  of  many  raw  materials 
and  many  finished  products. 

Despite  the  disapjxiintment  which 
we  are  now  experiencing  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  being  produced,  the 
volume  moving  through  our  trade 
channels  is  expected  to  be  too  large 
for  the  capacity  of  our  railroads 
during  the  fall.  Freight  demand  is 
expected  to  step  up  to  the  record 
figure  of  one  million  cars  a  week 
next  month.  This  means  that  our 
trade  highways  are  soon  going  to  be 
well  filled.  TTiis  is,  Qf  course,  what 
we  want,  but  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  traffic  is  not  going  to  clc^ 
up  at  the  retail  end. 

Inventories  Need  Watching 

Manufacturers’  inventories  are 
higher  by  80  per  cent  over  1939-40; 
wholesale  inventories  by  20  per 
cent,  all  retail  inventories  by  42  per 
cent.  Department  store  inventories 
are  up  105  per  cent.  Part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  represented  by  a  price  rise 
of  30  to  40  per  cent.* 

Manufacturers’  inventories  are 
reported  to  have  increased  largely 
as  the  result  of  accumulation  of  un¬ 
finished  goods.  As  these  goods  are 
completed,  they  may  move  along  to 
merchants  at  a  rate  even  greater 
than  normal. 

This  general  situation,  in  many 
respects,  reminds  one  of  that  which 
followed  the  First  World  War.  The 
typical  retailer  was  building  up 
stocks  as  fast  as  he  could  in  1919. 
Selling  was  easy.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  prospect  before  the  retail¬ 
er  was  very  good,  and  many  firms 
were  increasing  dividends.  Holiday 
sales  at  the  end  of  1919  were  the 

*In  mid-September  manufacturing, 
wholesale  and  retail  inventories  were 
reported  at  a  record  figure  of  about  S30 
billion. 


CHANGES 
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ANY  REQUIRED 
NUMBER 

of  Cashiers,  Dispatchers, 


Cashier-Dispatchers 


OINCE  its  founding  in 
1868,  Sibley’s  has  be- 

Control.  For  many  years 
its  Lamson  Tube  System 
enabled  it  to  maintain 
that  control  over  a  con- 
- stantly-expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  Today,  two  tube 
r<x>ms  and  360  stations,  located  in  both  selling  and  non-selling 
areas,  facilitate  tight,  over-all  control  of  one  of  the  East’s  great 
department  stores. 

The  enormous  street  floor  and  basement  volume  is  routed 
through  the  larger  of  the  two  tube  rooms,  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  six  belt-type  desks  permit  operation  at  low  levels 
by  six  cashier-dispatchers,  and  at  high  volume,  by  six  dispatchers 
and  forty-eight  cashiers.  Upper  floor  business  goes  to  the  fifth 
flcx>r  tube  room  with  flexibility  which  accommodates  from  two 
to  thirty-four  operators.  All  charges  are  automatically  separated 
and  routed  to  the  upper  room  for  visual  author - 
ization  from  the  WRITTEN  sales  check.  Man- 
-  power  is  efficiently  employed,  thanks  to  the 

flexibility  of  the  tubes. 
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Auto-Copy  ; 

Journal 

Sheets 

You  can  now  make  copies  I 
without  the  use  of  carbon  I 
by  using  Auto-Copy  Coated 
Paper, 

One  user  says: 

‘‘Our  Bookkeeping  Machine 
op>erators,  in  using  Auto-Copy 
Journal  Sheets  save  time  in  i 
handling  (without  carbons) 
and  have  speeded  up  their 
routine  proportionately.” 

Get  the  latest  improvements!  I 

Aoto-Copy  Journal  Sheets 

really  are 

Cleaner 

Quicker 

Better 

Sample  orders  of  500  sheets  ! 
or  over  will  be  supplied  1 
promptly  for  your  trial  at  our  j 
regular  prices  based  on  your 
ultimate  requirements.  Please  ! 
state  size  of  sheet  required.  i 

Some  Department  Stores  use  ] 
sheets  8^"  x  23",  others  9i/^"  j 
X  26",  etc. 

I  Upon  request,  we  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  names  of  some  of 
the  leading  Department  Stores 
using 

I  Anto-CopyJournalSheets 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

STYLOGRAPH 

CORPORATION 

205  W.  Main  Street 
1  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

I  Make  also  Stylograph  Coated 
Chart  Paper,  the  most  accurate 
method  of  recturdiiig  yet  devised 
and  Auto-Copy  for  copies  of 
letters,  invokes,  purchase  orders, 
etc.  Also  Duplicate  Statement 
Sheets. 


largest  ever  experienced  and  they 
were  interpreted  as  a  veriheation  of 
the  predictions  that  retail  business 
was  going  to  continue  to  be  very 
good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  consumer 
purchasing  power  did  increase  well 
into  the  year  1920. 

An  abrupt  change  in  consumer 
sentiment  came  in  the  spring  of 
1920.  The  policy  of  extra\agaiit 
purchases  changed  to  conservative, 
if  not  frugal,  buying  within  only 
two  or  three  months.  Before  long, 
the  general  price  level  was  declin¬ 
ing.  Inventories  considered  small 
in  December  1919  looked  too  large 
by  spring  of  1920. 

It  seems  to  me  that  three  helpful 
observations  may  be  made.  Inven¬ 
tories  can  be  “low”  or  “high,”  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  volume  of  sales  and  the 
trend  of  prices.  In  the  second  place, 
consumer  attitudes  toward  buying 
can  change  very  rapidly.  Here  I 
should  like  to  offer  one  illustration 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  change 
which  took  place  in  1920.  In  late 
1919,  and  early  1920,  we  had  the 
silk  shirt  craze  in  this  country. 
Some  six  months  later,  some  of  you 
will  recall,  we  had  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  the  high  price  of  men’s 
clothing,  taking  the  nature  of  “over¬ 
alls  clubs”  among  young  men  who 
agreed  not  to  buy  more  clothing 
until  prices  declined. 

In  the  third  place,  the  experience 
j  following  the  First  World  War 
i  made  it  clear  that  a  general  decline 
in  prices  can  occur  while  purchas- 
!  ing  power  remains  very  high.  Con¬ 
sumers  did  decide  greatly  to  reduce 
their  buying  without  first  exhaust¬ 
ing  tlieir  liquid  funds, 
j  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
j  1919-1920  situation  was  an  exact 

I  parallel  to  the  present.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  such  fundamental  factors  as 
the  expansion  of  credit,  inventory 
I  trends,  price  trends  and  consumer 
psychology  seem  to  be  very  similar, 
and  we  should  take  advantage  of 


every  oppoi  tuuity  to  piolii  by  eail- 
ier  experiences. 

Relative  to  sales,  department 
store  inventories  are  not  high  at  the 
present  time.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war  last  August,  department  store 
inventories  ha\e  apparently  risen 
about  33  per  cent.  Should  timing 
in  the  present  situation  be  similar 
to  that  which  followed  the  First 
World  War,  the  ret  ersal  in  consum¬ 
er  attitudes  would  come  in  March, 
1947. 

Some  analysts  feel  that  since  re¬ 
cent  wartime  changes  have  been 
greater  than  those  of  the  period  of 
the  First  World  War,  the  reaction 
of  prices,  sales  volume,  etc.,  will  be 
somewhat  delayed.  Despite  the  fact 
that  more  than  12  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
shortages  still  persist,  and  even  yet, 
many  of  them  are  far  more  acute 
than  they  were  immediately  after 
the  First  World  War.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  one  might  put 
the  reaction  from  three  to  six 
months  later  than  that  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  1919-1920.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  delayed  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1947  to  the  third  or 
fourth  quarter. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
retailer,  the  important  point  is  that, 
sooner  or  later,  goods  are  going  to 
be  harder  to  sell.  .Adequate  living 
profit  margins  are  going  to  be  hard¬ 
er  to  maintain.  Standards  of  mer¬ 
chandising  skill  good  enough  for 
the  war  peiiod  are  not  going  to  be 
gooti  enough  for  the  period  of  more 
strenuous  competition  ahead  of  us. 

.\t  the  moment,  retail  business 
is  traveling  at  a  good  rate  of  speed 
on  a  smooth  highway.  How  far  it  is 
to  the  turn  representing  the  change 
in  consumer  buving  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  imjxjrtant  thing  is 
for  the  driver  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  turn  ahead  and  never  to 
be  traveling  too  fast  tt»  make  that 
turn  when  he  conu's  to  it. 


DEPARTMENT  OR  SPECIALTY  STORE  OWNERS' 
ATTENTION! 

Top  ranking  executive  of  long  experience  and  unquestioned 
character  desires  to  acquire  for  all  cash,  ownership  or 
control  of  store  needing  top  management  or  whose  owners 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  active  burdens.  Replies  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  J-1-46,  The  Bulletin,  100  W.  31st  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 
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